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At Sunset 
By Dr. A. S. Isaacs 


HE shadows deepen on the distant hill, 
The city’s murmurings are faint and still, 
The trees are motionless as pictured dreams 
When sunset gleams. 


Then flash the colors,—a swift waving band, 

The tints deft blended by the Master-hand, 

While far above each circling cloud there glows 
The sunset rose, 


The golden splendor fades away at last, 

The mystic painting of the air is past ; 

Each day must strike its colors to the night 
At sunset’s flight. 


How shadows deepen as our day declines, 
When life and death are ranged in hostile lines ; 
But faith dispels the darkness and the fear,— 


’*Tis sunrise near ! 
Paterson, N. J. 








When to Forget the Thanks 


We should be scrupulously careful 


to thank 
every one who does anything for us, and callously in- 
different when those for whom we do things forget 


to thank us. Life is a miserable affair on any other 
basis. A man who had been studying and praying 
for days over how to help a friend who was in dire 
need, found a way, by assuming a large personal risk 
himself. The friend was told the good news, received 
the information as a very fortunate happening, and 
uttered not a syllable of thanks to the one who had 
brought it about. Chagrin, ugly resentment, and the 
general blackness of soul that follows the giving of 
self chief place, were the first feelings that the un- 
thanked one found were taking possession. He de- 
cided: to tell some one else about it ; and the resent- 
ment deepened with the self-satisfaction that accom- 


panied that decision. But before he had carried out 
his intention he realized its self-centered sin, and res- 
olutely he put the whole matter from his thoughts. 
Thereupon came peace, light, and a positive exhilara- 
tion of joy,—just because self had been downed. He 
almost laughed as he contrasted the comfort of his 
present decision to ‘‘ forget it’’ with the misery of 
his former intention to keep the sting alive. Theman 
who cannot be happy in the service of others unless 
he is thanked wants to work for too small wages. 


ya 
Is Opportunity Ever Lacking ? 


Many a Christian asserts that he would do more 
for Christ if only his opportunity were wider. The 
little round of humdrum life, and cramped environ- 


ment, he says, offer little if any opening for direct 
service for the Master, such as winning souls to 
Christ. How fortunate that Paul did not seek refuge 


behind such an excuse! When he was in the midst 
of rather embarrassing limitations he proudly said, ‘I 
am an ambassador in chains,’’—and he thought more 
of his ambassadorship than he did of his chains. 
Which part of our life are we thinking of most ? 


x 
Carrying Out Our Plans 


When the doing of a proper thing has been de- 
cided upon, then it ought to be done at any cost save 
actual wrong-doing. There is nothing that so quickly 
and surely demoralizes our character and our will- 
power as failure to carry out our plans. There is 
nothing that so tones up and builds up character and 
will-power as the resolute, insistent carrying out of 
plans at heavy cost to ourselves. If you have made 
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word. 


a plan for to-day’s work, let nothing but the hand of 
God stop it. His hand may show in the arising of 
unforeseen circumstances that are wholly beyond our 
control, or in the pointing out of a new duty that 
would make the carrying out of the other plan clearly 
wrong. Nothing short of such providential hindrance 
ought to deter us. Yet most of us are more or less 
willingly turned aside from our plans for hard work 
by circumstances that were meant only to test us, 
Every time this occurs we have weakened our wills 
and sapped our characters. We say that when we tell 
a child or an animal to do a thing, we ought, for that 
one’s sake, to insist on its being done. Why should 
we not be as fair to ourselves as we are to animals 


and children ? 
a 


The Triple Injury 

Talking people down behind their backs is about 
as ingenious and far-reaching a kind of sin as the 
Devil has yet invented. For such a missile kills 
three birds with one stone. It injures the one talked 
about, the one talking, and the one talked to. A 
reputation is smirched every time we pass on an un- 
necessary Criticism of a fellow-being. Our own char- 
acter and self-control are weakened with every such 
And the mind of the listener is poisoned ; he 
who ought to be helped to see and think about the 
best in others has been degraded, part way at least, 
toward the unworthiness of our own low level. Once 
in a while an almost knock-out blow is given to this 
unworthy and unfair kind of fighting by some one’s 
quietly mentioning a good quality in the absent per- 
son who is being criticized. This almost invariably 
brings gossip to an abrupt close. We shall do well 
to end others’ gossip by this means ; and we shall 
do still better to end our own before it begins. 


< 


Lead, Kindly Light 


T HAS often been the case that poets have made 
little of the songs which they struck off in some 
poignant moment of their lives. So far as 

is known, Newman never alluded again to his hymn 
‘« Lead, Kindly Light,’’ save on two occasions, and 
then most briefly. But the hymn was strangely pro- 
phetic of his own experiences, as it was thoroughly 
consistent with the controlling purpose of his life. 
Years afterward, when he had made the great decision 
and the die was cast, he who twelve years before had 
written this hymn then spoke of himself—in the 


epilogue to the last book which he wrote as an Anglican- 


—as ‘‘one whose long continued petition had been 
that the Most Merciful would not despise the work 
of His own Hands, nor leave him to himself.’ What 
he could of understand was life that was willing to 
be left to itself, and men who were willing to assume 
the direction of society with no dependence upon 
God. Once more, as so often in the history of the 
world, the great issue to-day is whether humanity can 
run itself and guide itself by its own inherent powers, 
or whether, as of old, its guidance and welfare must 
come from God. 

It is something of a misfortune that Newman's 
hymn has come to be used so prevailingly as a funeral 
hymn. To those who remember its origin it can 
never have the character of a Nunc Dimittis, but is 
more like a threshold hymn, or a prayer before labor, 
and its deeper meaning is somewhat obscured when 
we read it with death and bereavement as its back- 





Editor’s Note.—Few hymns describe, phrase by phrase, 
so many actual situations in the common life as Newman's 
**Lead, Kindly Light.’’ This editorial, is one of a series 


based on several of the hymn’s richly suggestive phrases. 
Those already published have taken up ‘‘O’er Moor and 
Fen,’’ ‘‘ O’er Crag and Torrent,’’ ‘‘ The Garish Day,’’ ‘‘ Not 
Ever Thus,”’ ‘‘ The Distant Scene,’’ ‘‘ One Step Enough,’’ and 
** Amid the Encircling Gloom."’ 


ground. For death is the one discipline of the soul 
that is most strikingly absent from the whole com- 
position. It is not the prayer of one whose eyes are 
dim and whose company has gone before, but it is 
rather the utterance of one whose eyes are opened 
toward the long life-journey that is ahead, and which 
must be traversed before death will bring its rest and 
release. It is because we are apt to look for those 
qualities of pensiveness and reverence at the end of 
life rather than at its beginning that we are misled 
into thinking that this must be the mood of one whose 
journey is nearly over, and for whom retrospect has 
begun. 

But this is a young man’s hymn. Its reverence is 
the too infrequent reverence before the journey. Its 
stillness is the stillness before the storm. Its outlook 
is not the heavens about to receive the tired traveler, 
but rather the long stretches of the common earthly 
life with all its spiritual topography of sun and shade 
and darkness, its tracts of burdensome monotony, and 
those passes of pleasurable excitement and danger in 
which men are likely to lose life’s meaning. And the 
singer's prayer is that in each successive phase of the 
journey he may not miss the truth and the significance 
peculiar to it. We may properly use a great hymn, 
as we do a great Scripture, for other purposes than 
those for which it was originally intended, if it is found 
adapted to them ; but it will always yield its richest 
meaning in connection with the same kind of experi- 
ences as those which gave it birth. The consolations 
of a great hymn like this will be all the greater if we 
feel something of the iron and the virility and the 
reality which went to its making, for, like many an- 
other hymn whose rhythm and beauty are all that we 
notice, this hymn is a sea of glass mingled with fire. 

Many another hymn is far better adapted than this 
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to carry consolation to the bereaved, This is to 
strengthen and lighten those who are facing life. One 
after another its phrases mark with precision, and in 
the very statement illuminate, the different scenes 
through which an earnest life is sure to pass. We 
know life better when its dull passages are marked as 
moor and fen. A touch of needed poetry is given to 
our hurried days when they are likened to the crag and 
torrent. Its very descriptions do for us what longer 
counsels might fail to do. 

We chafe against guidance until we learn that there 
is one thing infinitely worse, and that is not to have 
any. Well as it may be for all of us that we should 
be given our own way at times—though we can never 
half attain to the freedom that God would give every 
soul in its own development—nevertheless the final 
misery of a human soul is to find nothing before it 
but its own way. Those divine alternatives which 
our own minds could never think of open so natu- 
rally and constantly to the guided life that it is never 
fully aware of the extent to which guidance has been 
given. Spiritual surprises flash upon the life of faith, 
while monotony fastens more and more mysteriously 
upon the life of self-guidance. ‘‘I have seen an end 
of all perfection ; but thy commandment is exceeding 
broad.’’ Almost the saddest cry in the Old Testament 
is that of Saul when, after sinning too long against 
light by simply not asking for it, he had to confess 
«*God answereth me no more, neither by prophets, 
nor by dreams.’’ To live on a throne and to be left 
to oneself is a fate the most lonely and terrible that 
can be conceived, Yet it is just that which is the 
secret grief and terror around many a life that has 
now nothing to do but go on living in the full glare 
of social eminence, unable to stop, but hopeless of 
any guidance or any goal. 

It is such experiences as these, once felt and under- 
stood, which bring out fully the meaning of that de- 
scription which calls the Light the Kindly Light. 
The kindliest thing that Saul could conceive of at last 
was light. For all of us the hymn makes confession 
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of how long it is before we can believe that the light 
zs kindly. 
‘* T was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on ; 
I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou meon! , 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will. Remember not past years !’’ 


We resist the light for years because we are convinced 
that there is something hostile in it. It may humil- 
iate us too much. Its exactions may be more than we 
can stand. And then, too, we think more of the 
things that it will put to shame than we do of the 
things it will reveal and glorify. ‘‘For the heart,’’ 
says Bishop Moule, ‘‘though it immeasurably needs 
the blessed Indweller, has that it in which dreads 
his absolute Indwelling. Can it trust him with com- 
plete internal authority? Will he not use it to pur- 
poses terrible to the human heart, asserting his posi- 
tion by some infliction, some exaction, awful and 
unpitying?’’ And the answer of the whole New Tes- 
tament, of Paul dealing with the half dread and half 
desire of his converts, and John years later urging 
them to let in the light, is that, beyond all else that 
it may be, the light is kindly, and that even God's 
hatreds are man's most unfailing friends, Written 
as it was by one who was ever tempted to think too 
austerely of the divine dealings, let us not forget that 
the one attribute which the hymn names for the 
light that leads us is the attribute of kindliness. 

Once persuaded, then, that the light is friendly, 
the soul begins to move in a new atmosphere of trust 
and courage, and is soon amazed at the wealth of the 
things God has to show it. It begins to look upon 
the years of the wilful and unguided mind as years 
of barrenness and monotony. It wonders how it was 
ever captivated by its own understanding. Where it 
dreaded guidance as leading to something tame and 
insipid, it lives to discover that the heights of adven- 
ture are achieved only by the surrendered and 
guided will. 





Are Our Motives Unimportant ? 

Are our reasons for our actions so unimportant 
that it makes no difference why we doa thing? Few 
persons would argue for that; yet many often grow 
impatient with any careful investigation into the 
principles that lie back of action, and that are the 
vital, determining factors, after all, in questions of 
right and wrong. 

For example, self-defense is usually a duty, but it 
is never a duty for self's sake; it is a duty only for 
the sake of others. This truth has often been urged 
in these columns ; now a pastor in the South wants to 
know why, if self-defense is a duty, it makes any dif- 
ference what is one’s motive in self-defense. He 
writes : 


You state that the individual has the right to defend himself 
for the sake of others, not for his own sake. Admitting the 
theory, is not the distinction a very hard—nay, impossible—one 
to draw in practise? So true is it, as Paul says, that no man 
liveth to himself. My life is not merely my own, but is also of 
the greatest value (I hope) to many others,—my wife, my 
child, my parents, etc. It seems to mea very artificial thing 
to say, when my life is threatened by attack, ‘‘I defend my- 
self, not for my own sake, but for the sake of my wife.'’ You 
see that self-defense for my own sake is really impossible ex- 
cept in theory. 

Again, my son would not hesitate to kill a man who attacked 
me, his father, and who was about to take my life. Surely he 
would be justified in so doing. Is it any more wrong for me 
thus to defend myself than for my son to defend me? 

In these southern states many husbands and fathers provide 
their wives and daughters with pistols, and teach them how to 
use them, in case of attack from criminal negroes. Is it wrong 
to do so unless they are quite sure that they defend themselves 
for the sake of others as well as themselves ? 

It seems to me, as before stated, that the right of self-defense 
is an inherent right, and this without any analysis of the 
motive back of self-defense. ‘The law of the land recognizes 
such right as inherent, and, while the law is not always 
synonymous with righteousness from the Christian point of 
view, yet our effort should be constantly to make it so. If the 
law allows things which Christ would not allow, surely the law 
should be amended. 


The law of the land has not yet risen to the high 
standards of Christ's law in every respect, but it would 
seem to do very well in this particular case. The com- 
mon law of the land affirms or assumes that no man 
shall have the right, without cause, to injure the per- 
son of another man. There is nothing contrary to 
Christ's standard there. And the law of the land 
looks to every citizen to assist in maintaining law and 
order, —not for his own selfish sake, but for the good 
of the community. There is nothing ¢heve contrary 








to Christ's standard. 
another, without cause, it is the duty of the man 
who is attacked to stop his fellow’s law-breaking, even 


If one man is attacked by 


if in so doing he must defend himself. But the only 
right reason for such self-defense is an unselfish, not 
a selfish, one: it is the maintaining of law and order, 
and the protecting of other's interests, both those 
who may be’ immediately dependent upon the one 
attacked, and those who might be exposed to similar 
attacks from the criminal unless he is stopped and 
shown that he cannot break the law of Christ and of 
the land with impunity. 

Of course a person does not stop to think this all 
out while he is meeting an attack upon himself. He 
cannot dosothen. And the prompting to self-defense 
is so universal and so instinctive that most persons 
would defend themselves, and would do right in doing 
so, without stopping to know why and without ever 
taking the trouble, before or afterward, to ascertain 
whether such action was right or wrong. 

But for the man who has ever raised the question 
in his own mind, it is vitally important that he should 
know the answer. If he takes the position that the 
answer is of no consequence, he stultifies himself and 
deadens his power to know the difference between 
right and wrong in any issue. 

The difference between doing one and the same 
thing for self’ s sake and for another's sake is the differ- 
ence between facing toward death and facing toward 
life. To be self-centered, in any detail of life, is to 
be heading downward toward death so far as that act 
of self-interest is concerned. This is the sum and 
center of Christ’s teaching. Therefore it would not 
seem to be an unimportant, merely theoretical, hair- 
splitting, or academic question for a Christian to de- 
cide, when he asks himself why, if ever, he shall 
defend himself. 

If this Southern minister were given a loaded rifle, 
and were stationed at a certain place and told to shoot 
down the first man that attempted to pass him with- 
out being able to give a satisfactory account of him- 
self, the Editor believes that the minister would want 
to know whether that order was given because of the 
selfish interest of the man who gave it, or because it 
meant life and salvation for persons or a cause that 
needed to be sacredly guarded. The shooting and 
killing of the intruder might be accomplished from 
either of these two motives, and the distinction in 
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motive might not particularly affect the man who got 
killed during the affair. But it would make a vast 
difference to the minister, or to any one else in his 
position who was going to do the killing, which of 
those two motives was back of the killing. 

As for the son's rightful defense of the father, it does 
not by any means follow that what may be right for 
others to do for us, it is right for us to do for ourselves. 
When another is acting for us he is acting unselfishly. 
When we are acting for ourselves we are acting sel- 
fishly. It is often a duty for me to do for another 
what it would be wrong for me to do for myself, — 
the speaking of words of praise and commendation, 
for example. 

It is a pernicious and harmful thing for people to 
talk about ‘‘the right of self-defense,’’ as if there 
were any such right. Christ's teachings throughout 
make it plain that there is no such right. If the 
law of any land assumes or asserts that there is this 
right, ‘so much the worse for that law, and for the 
people who make or endorse that law. 

But self-defense for the sake of others is as plainly 
a duty as self-defense for the sake of self is a sin. 
And the fact that self-defense, in the world to-day, is 
perhaps invariably a duty because of our relationship 
to others, does not lessen, but rather deepens, the 
importance of our knowing clearly why such self-de- 
fense is in keeping with Christ's standards. The rea- 
son for doing a right thing is not to be discounted 
merely because that right thing always happens to be 
the thing to do. 

=< 


Christianity’s Sure Sunshine 

More and more the world and the Church are 
coming to realize that a joyless Christian is a counter- 
feit Christian, and that Christianity stands for the 
happiest life the world has ever known. A cheery 
testimony to this truth comes from a reader in the 
Canadian province of Alberta, whose attention was 
caught by a recent paragraph in the Times that was 
based on the sunshine of his province. He writes : 


Referring to your editorial note on ‘‘The Uplift of Sun- 
shine,’’ in which you pleasantly refer to ‘‘ Sunny Alberta,"’ if 
you want to see the genuine article of sunshine, and its effect 
in the natural or in the spiritual realm, just come to Fd- 
monton and attend a service of the Syndicate Avenue 
Baptist Church, or a session of its Sunday-school. A newly 
organized church, composed of people from England, Scotland, 
Eastern Canada, the United States, none of them well-: ff, 
they are saving up money to build—and in the meantime they 
meet in a tent for church services, Sunday-school, pra\er- 
meeting, Mission Circle, and all. They do this not in summer 
only,—when, by the way, they do not have snowstorms, as vou 
jokingly suggest,—but all through the winter, when sunshine 
in the heart, as well as outside, is appreciated. Out of a Sun- 
day-school of seventy there were twelve scholars who, on 
Easter Sunday, were presented with silver stars for regular at- 
tendance, without missing a Sunday, for the preceding six 
months. Two of these were in the infant class. ‘The stars, 
it may be added, were the gift to the new school from boys 
and girls of an eastern school who themselves had won them. 

Is there not an uplift in such sunshine ? 

It is only fair to say that the people of the ‘‘’Tent Church ’’ 
do not feel that they have been doing anything heroic. ‘lhey 
have had no real hardship to endure. ‘They have not hada 
rainy or stormy Sunday in the six months, or a severely cold 
day, and their tent has always been warm and well lighted. 


Such sunshine is the kind of uplift that this old 
world needs, and the best of it is that you don’t have 
to go to Alberta for it,—though that cheery province 
seems to have more than the average. But Alberta 
cannot have more than its share; for its share, like 
every one’s, is meant to be inexhaustible. Whoever 
finds only a limited amount of sunshine in life is rob- 
bing himself of the wealth that God wants him to have. 


‘dee 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


E THANK thee, Lord, for the splendors of thy grace 
far surpassing even the wonders of nature. We thank 
thee for the Sun of Righteousness, more glorious, more 

brilliant, more fruitful in ministry to our needs, than even the 
sun in the natural heavens. .. . In presence of this wealth and 
beauty of the gospel, keep us from merely looking on as spec- 
tators, beholding its progress, ourselves dull and inert. And 
when we do touch these divine things, forbid that we should 
discredit them, and dishonor thee, and disgrace ourselves, by 
handling them with nerveless fingers and with hearts unstirred. 
... Lord, grant us enthusiasm for the truth, and alacrity in 
thy service. ... Let there be no tearless eye when we stand by 
the cross ; for us no silent throat when our King rides into the 
Holy City ; no sodden dulness of spirit when we greet him 
risen and hear the living Voice ; no sluggard action when he 
sounds the call to work. . . . Father, in presence of all this glory 
and majesty, and of man's deep need thus marvelously met, 
make us ashamed of indifference, and afraid of not being ex- 
cited and ardent. Let us not be icebergs, whether in pew or 
pulpit, at the mercy-seat, or in the market-place. ... Lord 
Jesus, we too would shout ‘‘ Hosanna,"' and hail thee as a great 
Saviour. We too would fain forget a calculating prudence at 
mention of thy name, and in carrying out thy orders. ... Lord, 


make us hot against sin; feverish, if need be, rather than cold 
and dull, in sharing thy noble tasks and in winning men to thee. 
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Giants in Canaan? 


By R. A. S. Macalister, M.A,, F.S.A., Director of Excavations, Palestine Exploration Fund 





. 
|* THE mythology of every branch of humanity 

an important place is occupied by stories of indi- 

viduals or of tribes of men monstrous in shape or 
in stature,—men with tails, with no heads, or with 
animal bodies; creatures half-horse, half-man, like 
the Centaurs of the Greeks, or with single feet, single 
hands, and single eyes, such as the Fomorians of 
Irish legend, —these and other creations of the fancy 
like unto them parade before the folklorist in what- 
ever part of the world he may pursue his investiga- 
tions. 

For many of such legends, wild though they be, 
there is no doubt a foundation of prosaic fact. This 
is notably the case of tailed men, a conception that 
has arisen simply from the contemplation of monkeys. 
Indeed, many uncivilized races hold views regarding 
the relationship of men and monkeys oddly suggest- 
ive of modern evolutionary theories. More often, 
however, the evolution is inverse. Thus, the fellaheen 
of Palestine believe that monkeys were once men, but 
were degraded to their present form as a penalty for 
certain improper acts. 


The Folklore Fondness for Giants 

Closely analogous to the stories of men of mon- 
strous shape are legends of men of size unusually 
great or unusually little, —giants or dwarfs ; and there 
is probably no race into whose mythologies such be- 
ings do not enter. 

Here again there is no doubt in many cases a his- 
torical basis for these legends. AA tall race like the 
Bechuanas may invade the territory of a small active 
race such as the Bushmen. They may take posses- 
sion, but the original owners constantly appear unex- 
pectedly, from mountain fastnesses known only to 
themselves, and harry the settlers, seizing their cattle 
and committing other depredations. It is evident 
that such a state of matters would be apt to give rise 
to stories among the newcomers about a malevolent 
race of dwarfs, dwelling in unknown underground 
refuges, whence they issue at inconvenient times. 
Ireland presents remarkable illustrations of such 
myths, very probably with some such origin, in the 
many well-known stories of fairy-mounds and fairy- 


rings, that even yet linger in the minds of the 
peasantry. 


Conversely, the dwarf aborigines will develop a 
mythology of’a race of brutal giants, coarse and greedy 
and terrifying, like the Cormoran and Blunderbore of 
English nursery stories ;1 and it is easy to understand 
also how legends analogous to those of ‘Jack the 
Giant-killer’’ will arise among them in connection 
with some brave or resourceful leader of the weaker 
race. 

Another, and no less well-established, cause for the 
development of myths about giants is the discovery of 
bones of large animals, which the uninstructed im- 
agination takes to be those of men of more than com- 
mon stature, or else the existence of monuments of 
great stones, requiring vast strength to move. The 
jaws and teeth of fossil elephants have before now 
been identified with those of giants of local reputa- 
tion; and the present writer has a cutting from a 
country newspaper in which similar speculations are 
gravely recorded regarding bones that in reality seem 
to .have been those of a horse. Even a long ridge 
across a field may give rise to a story of a ‘giant's 
grave.’’ One such ridge, at a place called Kilvicka- 
downig in the southwest of Ireland, was pointed out 
some years ago to the writer as being the grave of 
‘«Daire Donn, king of the world’’! This ridge is 
eighteen feet long. 

Lastly, stories of giants and dwarfs may be mere 
exaggerations — which naturally grow as they are 
copied from hand to hand—of reports of races natu- 
rally tall or short, brought home by early travelers. 
The first Europeans who spoke of the Patagonians 
described them as being so tall that their own heads 
reached only to the waists of the monsters. It niust 
be remembered that these pioneers lived before the 
days of cheap pencils and note-books, or of scientific 
measurement and observation ; they were impressed 
at the sight of a fine race, whose actual average stat- 
ure is, I believe, somewhere about six feet ; and in 
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the course of the long and arduous voyage homeward 
their memories gradually and unconsciously exagger- 
ated what they had seen. So (probably without the 
least intention of dishonesty) they started the myth of 
the gigantic Patagonians, which has hardly yet passed 
out of popular belief. 

With these necessary preliminary remarks let us 
now proceed to the question asked in the heading of 
this article—‘* Were there giants in Canaan ?”’ 

The first biblical mention of giants occurs in the 
beginning of the sixth chapter of Genesis, regarding the 
union of the sons of God and the daughters of men. 
This is a record of origins, and so evidently outside the 
scope of the present article ; it involves traditional ele- 
ments that can scarcely be discussed in an investigation 
of historical fact. Apart, however, from this single pass- 
age, which is in many respects exceptional, we may 
observe with profit the vestrain¢ of the author of Gen- 
esis in the matter of giants.. For instance, it would 
have been easy,—humanly speaking, indeed, natural, 
—to enhance the interest of his story by endowing 
Adam with a heroic stature, or, as' Milton has done, 
by ascribing to him a godlike beauty. But had he 
done so, he would have utterly spoilt the didactic 
valuesof his great epic : it would have ceased to be 
the record of a man's downfall, told for the warning 
of men. The unerring literary instinct of the author 
(to use the mildest language: possible) has kept him 
free from the vices of Moslem writers, who assert that 
Adam was as tall as a palm-tree, with many other 
tasteless extravagances of the same kind. 

The first testimony to the actual existence of giant 
races in Palestine is in the report of, the spies (Num. 
13), who described the softs of'Anak as people before 
whom they felt like grasshoppers. In Deuteronomy 
2:10 these Anakim are again referred to, and con- 
nected with an aboriginal race of Moab called Emim ; 
and later, verse 20 of the same chapter, we read of 
the Zamzummin, a giant race of the land of Ammon, 
who are likewise coupled with the Anakim. The 
Emim, Rephaim, and Zuzim (the last probably the 
same as the Lamzummim) existed in the days of 
Hammurabi in their respective countries, and are re- 
ferred to in Genesis 14: 5. 


What of the Report of the Spies ? 

Unfortunately we have no statement made any- 
where as to the height of these giants. The spies 
who said they felt ‘‘ like grasshoppers’’ were Semites, 
and so were prone to exaggeration ; of their kin was 
a Syrian servant of my own who told me that he had 
‘«just seen a snake the size of a camel!'’ The only 
hint anywhere given from which we can form a con- 
ception of the height of the Rephaim is to be deduced 
from the dimensions of the bedstead of Og, described 
in Deuteronomy 3:11. This was nine cubits long— 
three cubits less a span longer than Goliath of Gath 
himself. Such a basis for an estimate is, however, 
clearly of little value. 

On the other hand, notwithstanding the tremors of 
the spies, it would seem that when the Israelites came 
to grapple with the Anakim they proved not to be 
such formidable opponents after all. The disposses- 
sion of the sons of Anak by Caleb is merely recorded 
incidentally—one might almost say, in an aside—in 
Joshua 15:14; and not the least hint is given that 
Caleb found any difficulty in removing them from his 
inheritance. 

In short, there is no special reason to infer from the 
biblical passages that the Rephaim were in any sense 
a monstrous race. Wedo not know for certain whether 
they were Semitic, or represented pre-Semitic abori- 
gines,—the latter is perhaps the more probable ; but 
in either case, that their average stature should exceed 
that of the invading Hebrews is only what might be 
expected. The one race had been settled in their 
rich lands, ‘‘ flowing with milk and honey,’’ strong 
and secure in their fortresses, for many generations, 
—certainly for twelve hundred years. The other race 
had been stunted by the servitude and the hard life 
of Egypt, and by the yet worse regions of the desert. 
The case of the Patagonians, already cited, shows that 
(with further allowances for the inveterate Semitic habit 
of exaggeration) a difference of four to six inches in 
average stature would be sufficient to start a series of 
tales about the gigantic size of the Rephaim. And 





just as in every town or community some one or two 
persons tower above the rest, so did the three brothers 
Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai surpass their kinsmen. 
These three were probably unusually tall individuals. 
So, apparently, among the Israelites themselves, was 
the Benjamite Saul (1 Sam. g : 2). 

But when ‘‘ giants’’ are mentioned in connection 
with early Hebrew history, it is not the Rephaim that 
are naturally thought of first. The mind immediately 
begins to dwell on the picturesque story of David and 
Goliath ; ‘‘giants’’ is a word that at once recalls the 
Philistines. 

Yet it is a mistake (though a very common one) to 
describe the Philistines as a giantrace. For this there 
is no justification whatever. If there had been, the 
author of Judges would surely have emphasized the 
fact, to enhance the glory of the exploits of Shamgar 
and of Samson. There is not a hint in the descrip- 
tion of Saul’s campaigns that the generality of the 
Philistines exceeded the normal stature of humanity. 
There was one tall family established at Gath, appar- 
ently,. but otherwise the Philistines do not seem to 
have been of uncommon size. 

Let us consider the biblical statements regarding 
these Gittites. First comes Goliath, whose stature is 
said to have been six cubits and a span,—that is, 
somewhere about eleven feet. This is the greatest 
stature of any human being on record. It is not a 
physiological impossibility that a man should attain 
such a height ; but it would be an altogether abnormal 
and individual example. Equally remarkable with 
his stature is the strength attributed to Goliath. Asa 
rule, giants of exceptional stature are characterized by 
weakness of mind or of body. Goliath was certainly 
an exceptional individual, in no wise characteristic of 
his race. 

The same passage (2 Sam. 21 : 15-22) mentions 
four persons as ‘‘of the sons of the giant.’’ These 
are Ishbi-benob, who nearly succeeded in slaying 
David, but was himself slain by Abishai ; Saph, slain 
by Sibbecai ; Goliath, not described as ‘‘ of the sons * 
of the giant,’’ but to be reckoned with them in order 
to make up the four mentioned in verse 22; and an 
unnamed person who presented the anatomical pecu- 
liarity of polydactyly—a peculiarity which happens to 
be shared by all the boys of a certain family of peas- 
ants at the present moment living at Tell es-Safi, the 
supposed site of Gath. The first point to notice 
about ‘‘the sons of the giant’’ is that the word trans- 
lated ‘‘giant,’’ in Hebrew Rapha, may possibly be a 
proper name, as it is in 1 Chronicles 8 : 2; or, not 
unlikely, it may imply that the persons named were 
not true Philistines, but survivors of the Rephaim, of 
whom a remnant, according to Joshua 11 : 22, settled 
in Gath, as well as in Gaza and Ashdod. The second 
point is that the size and strength of the giants are 
not made too conspicuous. ‘The polydactylous man 
is spoken of as being ‘‘of great stature,’’—which is 
no more than might be said of Saul, though the latter 
is nowhere called a giant; and Ishbi-benob’s spear 
weighs only half the amount of Goliath's spear-head, 
according to 1 Samuel 17 : 7. 

The Evidence Summed Up 

To sum up the literary evidence, we have the fol- 
lowing results : 

I. Stories of giants may be either (a) legends of 
racial origin or intercourse; (4) legends told to ex- 
plain megalithic structures, large fossil bones, etc. ; 
or (c) exaggerated accounts of actual individuals or 
races. There may be some other varieties that can- 
not be classed under these heads, but such may here 
be neglected. 

2. We have in the Bible an example of (a) in the 
legends of the Nephilim, the offspring of the sons of 
God and the daughters of men ; of (¢) in the story of 
Og’s bedstead ; and of (c) in the unfavorable report 
presented by the spies to the Israelites. 

3. Tall stature is ascribed to one race only, the 
Rephaim and their kinsmen. It is, however, no- 
where implied that these people are of incredible 
size, and only three individuals, the sons of Anak, 
are named as exceptional. 

4. The Philistines, though a brave, warlike, and 
well organized race, are nowhere described as of 
unusual stature. Certain individuals mentioned by 
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mame are expressly so described, but they were not 
typical, and it is quite possible that they were not 
. true Philistines, but of the old Rephaite stock. 

If we adopt this moderate view of the giant stories 
of the Old Testament, we find that it agrees with the 
results so far obtained by excavation. Unfortunately 
no excavation has yet been made in the region of the 
Anakim, so we have no light to throw on the normal 
stature of this race. But graves, which there is every 
reason to believe to be those of Philistines, have been 
found at Gezer; and the considerations above set 
forth will explain the fact that the stature of the 
bodies found within these graves was quite moder- 
ate. One man was about six feet three inches in 
height ; the others ranged about five feet six inches 
to five feet ten inches. These are about the limits 
of stature of the ordinary Semitic inhabitants of 
Palestine, ancient and modern. If we assume the 
average height of the Rephaim to have been about 
six feet, like that of the Patagonians, this will not 
be extravagant, and will be quite sufficient to ex- 
plain the panic they caused to the chicken-hearted 
spies. And just as exceptional stature is recorded of 
certain individuals, so the remains of individuals of 
exceptional stature are sometimes found. The thigh- 
bone was found of a man that lived at Gezer in the 
Byzantine period, who must have measured six feet 
eight inches in height. 

The stories of giants that the Bible contains might 
be used as a weapon against its credibility, but the 
above considerations show how, when rightly read, 
they are seen to be quite reasonable, and to accord 
with the results of researches in Bible lands, 
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The Attractiveness of Hardship 
in the Ministry 


Why the appeal to the heroic is the surest 
way to enlist men in the service of Christ 


By John R. Mott 


PPEAL to the heroic in young men. It is at this 
point that so many addresses and appeals on 
the ministry fail. ‘The appeals which lay hold 

of strong men are not those which set forth the at- 
tractions and compensations and the advantages of 
the ministry. A psychological study of youth would 
* suggest the futility of this basis of appeal as contrasted 
with that which addresses itself to the heroic in boys 
and men. 

The call to heroism meets with a heroic response. 
Make the gospel hard and you make it triumphant. 
If it is choice between self-sacrifice and self-interest, 
the former will draw the stronger men. In other de- 
partments of life, it is the appeal to the heroic which 
enlists strong natures, It is said that when Stanley 
wanted a few young men to go with him on his last 
perilous African tour, he appealed for volunteers, and 
within a few days he had hundreds of eager appli- 
cants. Lieutenant Shackleton told me that when the 
expedition of The Discovery was fitted out to attempt 
to reach the Soutn Pole, an appeal was made for 
several men to join the company, and that virtually 
the entire Channel Squadron volunteered, Trained 
nurses and physicians are constantly exposing them- 
selves to the great dangers of serious contagion, and 
we look upon their heroic conduct as a matter of 
course. Think of the young men who left titles and 
estates, their homes and caliings, their comfort and 
ease, and went to the shores of the Black Sea to face 
the famine and cold, the pestilence and cannon, be- 
fore the walls of Sebastopol. We witness the same 
spectacle of heroism in every war. 

In the church in other days it has been true that 
heroic natures have risen up for the hard tasks of 
life. Has not the Christian church furnished an un- 
broken line of martyrs and confessors? Has not 
every great battlefield of the church been won at the 
cost of lives gladly given for Christ's sake? Paul 
did not shrink from his call, even though it was ac- 
companied with the warning, ‘‘I will show him how 
many things he must suffer for my name's sake.’’ 

Moreover, we see the appeal to the heroic being 
honored in the church of to-day. President Warren, 
of Boston University, was recently speaking of a ser- 
mon he heard preached by a Roman Catholic friar in 
Milan, who, in appealing to the mothers in the audi- 
ence to give their sons to the Christian priesthood, 
pictured with great vividness the hardships of the 
ministry rather than its delights. A member of the 
Reformed Church Mission Board recently stated in 
my hearing that they were able to get more recruits 
for Arabia, their most difficult field, than for any 
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other mission in the world. Professor Roper, of the 
General Theological Seminary of New York, said that 
in England in his day the ablest men offered them- 
selves for Central Africa, and that, so far as he knew, 
that difficult field was never undermanned. He added 
that fourteen of his own classmates were buried there. 
The Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions, during its twenty years’ history, has had the 
largest number of volunteers offer themselves for the 
most difficult fields. In fact, the principal secret of 
the power and success of this movement is the fact 
that it constantly presents the hardships and trials, 
the conflicts and sacrifices, involved in the world’s 
evangelization. Men of heroic mold respond to this 
challenge. 

Let it not be forgotten that to appeal to the heroic 
was also Christ's way. He never hid his scars to win 
adisciple. ‘‘ Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest.’’ .. . Do you know where I am going? I 
am going to die. He held out no assurance of an 
easy career or exemption from suffering, sacrifice, 
and death. The tenth chapter of Matthew is the 
most wonderful charge ever given by a leader to his 
followers : 


‘* What he braved he knew— 
Ease, honor, glory, to the winds he threw : 
On the cold earth his Master had his bed, 
Then why should roses lull the servant’s head ? 
Shall he desire the favor of the world 
Whose bitterest malice on his Lord was hurled? ’”? 


The call to the Christian ministry to-day is a call 
to the heroic if it is anything. President Eliot, in 
addressing the entering class of the Harvard Divinity 
School a few years ago, was right in characterizing 
the ministry as ‘‘ the most adventurous of the profes- 
sions.’’ It reminds one of the saying of St. Augus- 
tine, ‘‘ There is no work in this life more difficult, 
toilsome and hazardous.’’ It will require the high- 
est heroism to make Christ known and obeyed in the 
cities of our continent ; tosedeem the towns, villages, 
and rural districts ; to lay Christian foundations in 
the new states and provinces of our great West ; to 
grapple successfully “With’the most serious social 
problems of our day ; and to wage a triumphant war- 
fare throughout the non-Christian world. It is well 
that this is so. The highest call that comes to young 
men, as Mazzini has said, is ‘‘Come and suffer.’’ 
There is a vicarious element:.in strong young men 
which needs to be called out and exercised. There 
is a deep truth in the words of Illingworth, ‘‘ The 
pleasures of each generation evaporate in air; it is 
their pains that increase the spiritual momentum of 
the world.’’ ~ 

New York City, 
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Radio-Active Texts 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


XII. ‘*Lo, 1 am with you alway.’’—Matt. 28: 20 


HE text having the most intense and perpetual 
radio-activity is this last utterance of Christ. 
The sole personal activity of the universe 
makes promise of continual indwelling and out 
working in a certain class of men for a certain 
purpose. A moment's study of words makes the 
meaning clear. By the ‘‘with’’ and the genitive, 
Christ here means association for companionship and 
leadership, as he had always been associated himself 
with his disciples, sending the seventy to particular 
villages, just as afterward the spirit of Jesus did not 
suffer Paul to go into Bithynia but sent him to Europe 
instead. ‘‘ Always ’’ is literally, ‘* All the days,’’ 
—that is all the work-time for continual direction. 
‘‘To the end of the world’’ is not the end of the 
material world, the Kosmos, but to the consummation 
of this dispensation, when preaching, teaching and 
baptizing are finished. 

The validity of this promise is a matter of easy 
demonstration. Turn to Mark. He says, ‘‘ They 
went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord work- 
ing with them;’’ and-the Lord had a habit of appear- 
ing to the aid of Paul in every emergency. 

This, then, is a test of the reality of one’s ministry: 
being really accepted bythe Lord. Is he with one? Itis 
not a question of apostolical but Christological suc- 
cession. There may be conductors of gorgeous rit- 
ual and great pomp of processions, they may profess 





Earlier instalments of this series of ‘“ Radio-Active Texts,” by 
Bishop Warren, appeared in the Times of August 10, 31, September 14, 
October 19, 26, November 9, December 14, 21, February 8, 15, and 
April 18. The entire series, concluded herewith, is now available in 
the form of a booklet, printed in two colors and attractively bound, 
sublished by The Sunday School ‘limes Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia at thirty cents, 
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to cast out devils in Christ's name and even believe 
themselves to do it, to whom he will say at last, «I 
never knew you.’’ 

This makes a ministry that has a harmonious con- 
tinuity. Certainly the Lord was with them in the 
beginning. _ He invited them to come, he enlight- 
ened their ignorance, chided their little faith and told 
them the prayer-secret for casting out the hard kind 
of devils. He co-operated in every possible way, 
hardly ever did anythjng without calling in their help 
according to their measure, letting them carry the 
multiplied bread to the thousands, roll away the stone, 
and the like, and assured them in one of the very last days 
that without him they could do nothing—yet he set 
them to do all things, even to be world-overturners. 
He might almost have reversed the sentence and said, 
‘* Without you 'I can do nothing.’’ 

What endless comfort, light, knowledge, help, 
activity, ray out of this text for all workers together 
with him at all times in all the ends of the earth ! 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COL. 
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“When his Wheels ain’t Greased ” 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


BY DINT of long, laborious effort, Little Bill has 
acquired a reputation for wagon building. The 
wheels of perambulators and go-carts are at a 
premium in this vicinity. Four of these, with a board 
stretched from axle to axle, seems a simple device, 
and superficial reflection would conclude that all 
would run about alike. But automobiles do not vary 
in speed more widely than the little wagons that go 
coasting down our cement sidewalks. 

‘‘T’ve got it!’’ Little Bill said one morning at the 
breakfast table. 

‘«Got what ?’’ I asked, alarmed. 

‘A scheme for doubling the speed of my wagon.’” 
“Oh! What might it be?’’ 

‘« Well, you see, I mean to use a round axle instead 
a square one.”’ 

««What for ?’’ 

‘‘Why, if a wagon goes so fast when the wheels 
turn on the axle, won't it go twice as fast if the 
axle turns on the wagon box f’’ 

‘You might try it,’’ I replied. 

It is against genius of this phenomenal character 
that the other manufacturers and racers have to con- 
tend, one of whom I met on the streets and asked him 
if he had ever beaten Little Bill. 

‘«QOnce in a.while,’’ he said. 

‘*How did it happen ?’’ I inquired, surprised. 

‘‘Well,’’ he-replied, ‘‘ Bill takes all-fired good 
care of his rolling stock, but now and then I ketch 
him when his wheels ain’ t greased.”’ 

I told Little Bill about this, and ‘‘imiproved the 
occasion.’”’ 

‘* Little Bill,’’ said I, ‘‘there is a lesson to be 
learned from this,—not only about racing wagons, 
but about the bigger, longer, harder race you have to 
run with your rivals in the arena of life. Every one 
of them will be'watching and waiting for that fateful 
occasion when your ‘wheels ain't greased’! That 
is the way it will be in college. It will be so when 
you get into business. 

‘‘T am not afraid but that you will reach the goal 
all right, and win as big a prize as any one ought to 
have, if you only keep your wheels greased! The 
danger lies at the point where you let the machinery 
rust or get dry! Let a man get a bilious attack, ora 
craze for going to the theaters, or playing the slot 
machine, or let him lose his faith in man, in woman, 
in God, in life, and the first thing he knows his rival 
goes past him so fast that he can’t see him for dust! 

‘« I’ve lived quite a while, Little Bill, and I've seen 
about as clearly as I’ve ever seen the sun in heaven 
that the only hope of a successful and noble life 
is keeping the entire machinery of body, soul, and 
Spirit in perfect running order. A little piece of gravel 
in the ball bearings or a dry spot on the axle side- 
tracks you, and you have to watch the procession 
sweep by while you pause to grease your wheels. 

‘«The dangers of life are mainly at the ebb tide, 
when the vital forces are low, when the machinery 
has run down. If we can live so temperately and 
wisely as always to be at our best, there is little to be 
feared. So keep your digestion good, keep your soul 
clean, keep your heart full of hope, keep your pur- 
pose strong,—keep your wheels greased !’’ 

‘«T’ve been a long time meaning to ask you for a 
dime to get a new oil-can ; my old one doesn't hold 
enough for all day Saturday,’’ said Little Bill, when I 
had finished. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


David was not self-confident, he was God-confident. 


When a man is fighting God, any man who will let 
himself be wholly controlled by God can whip him. 


Getting Started in Class 


S IT ever right to fight ? The Bible does not seem 
to leave us in much doubt as to the answer, does 
it? But wen is it right to fight, and when is it 

wrong? That is another question, and a harder one. 
Let us have your answers now, and then we'll take a 
look at them again after we have gone over the story 
of the big fight that is betore us to-day. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


What could sheep-tending possibly have to do with 
being king? Does it not seem as though God could 
have given the young fellow whom, as we saw last 
week, he wanted to put on the throne, a better train- 
ing for kingship than the humdrum business of being 
a shepherd ? 

But things seem to work out strangely, sometimes, — 
strangely to us, not to God. It reads like a strange 
story, this week, yet it was by the most natural way 
in the world, after all, that everything happened. 

Now let the story be told to or by the class, cover- 
ing the entire narrative from 1 Samuel 17: 1 to 18: 5. 
And as it is told, see that the following facts and 
material are used: 

Was Saul a success (at the beginning of the 17th 
chapter) as a military ruler of his people, in view of 
the unchallenged attitude of the Philistines ? 

The state of affairs between Israel and the Philis- 
tines (Sanders, 2). 

Saul and the Israelites must have been badly*out 
of touch with God at this time (Gordon, 1, 2). 

The peculiar war-customs of that day (Sanders, 5). 

The present-day measure of Goliath and his armor 
would be about as follows: height, from about nine 
to eleven feet, according as the cubit is understood; 
weight of the coat of mail, 157 pounds; weight of the 
spear-head, nearly rg pounds. 

Why Jesse wanted David to be sure to ‘take the 
pledge ” of his brothers after delivering the provisions 
to them (Mackie, 1). 

The absolute naturalness of the scene between 
David and his big brothers (Ridgway, 1). 

What was the shepherd’s bag? (Mackie, 3.) 

Goliath was naturally incensed at David’s coming 
to him with a stick that was used to keep off dogs 
or stir up beasts of burden (Mackie, 4). 

It would never have done for David to go into that 
fight with another man’s armor and weapons. ‘That 
is one thing that God never asks us or wants us to 
do. He wants us to use our own resources and im- 
plements (Ridgway, 2; Sanders, 4). 

Before reaching the moment of the fight itself, get 
the class to discover David's fine qualities, such as 
Mr. Gordon brings out clearly in his fourth to ninth 
paragraphs,—spirit, simple faith, good sense, and 
skill. Show how directly these came from the dis- 
cipline and experience of shepherd-life. What were 
David’s two reasons for not being afraid ? (Foster, 
3,4.) Then bring in the point made by Mr. Ridgway 
(third paragraph) and Mr. Foster (second paragraph), 
that we’ve got to keep in training and in practise if 
we would be ready for the big opportunity when it 
comes along. Be sure to use the incident of Latta, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad man. 

Suggested details of the fight itself (Beecher, on 
VS. 40, 48-49, 50-53). 

Of course David won that fight. How could he 
lose, with everything in his favor? How would you 
like to go into a fight with everything as clearly in 
your favor as it was in David’s? But youcan; and 
that’s the only kind of fight that you ever ought to 
go into. Perhaps that answers our earlier question, 
—when is it right to fight? It is right to fight, is it 
not, when we can safely ask God’s help in the fight, 
and can look confidently to him for the victory ? 
But if we’re tempted to get into a fight that we 
couldn’t very well pray about, hadn’t we better keep 
out of it ? 

There are some tremendous fights waiting to be 
fought in your neighborhood. And God loves a good 
fighter; and he loves to help a good fighter. There 
is that fight that hasn’t yet been fought toa finish 
between yourself and your worst temptation. When 
you go at it as David went at Goliath, you’ll win as 
he won. There is the great American fight between 
dirty, selfish, grafting politics, and clean politics. 
The grafter—a big, blustering, self-confident Goliath 
—is to be found in every vote-casting nook and cor- 
ner, city amd village, of our land. Every time he 














LESSON 6. AUGUST 9. DAVID AND GOLIATH 


1 Samuel 17: I to 18: 5. Commit verses 48, 49 
Golden Text: In Jehovah do I take refuge.—Poa. 11: I 


38 And Saul clad David with his apparel, and he put a hel- 
met of brass upon his head, and he clad him with a coat of 
mail. 39 And David girded his sword upon his apparel, and 
he assayed to go ; for he had not proved it. And David said 
unto Saul, I cannot go with these ; for | have not proved them. 
And David put them off him. 40 And he took his staff in his 
hand, and chose him five smooth stones out of the ! brook, 
and put them in the shepherd's bag which he had, even in his 
wallet ; and his sling was in his hand: and he drew near to 
the Philistine. 

41 And the Philistine came on and drew near unto David ; 
and the man that bare the shield went before him. 42 And 
when the Philistine looked about, and saw David, he disdained 
him ; for he was but a youth, and ruddy, and withal of a fair 
countenance. 43 And the Philistine said unto David, Am I 
a dog, that thou comest to me with staves? And the Philis- 
tine cursed David by his gods. 44 And the Philistine said to 
David, Come to me, and I will give thy flesh unto the birds 
of the heavens, and to the beasts of the field. 45 Then said 
David to the Philistine, ‘1hou comest to me with a sword, and 
with a spear, and with a javelin: but I come to thee in the 
name of Jehovah of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, 
whom thou hast ?defied. 46 ‘This day will Jehovah deliver 
thee into my hand ; and I will smite thee, and take thy head 
from off thee ; and I will give the dead bodies of the host of 
the Philistines this day unto the birds of the heavens, and to 
the wild beasts of the earth: that all the earth may know that 
there is a God in Israel, 47 and that all this assembly may 
know that Jehovah saveth not with sword and spear: for the 
battle is Jehovah's, and he will give you into our hand. 48 
And it came to pass, when the Philistine arose, and came and 
drew nigh to meet David, that David hastened, and ran toward 
the army to meet the Philistine. 49 And David put his hand 
in his bag, and took thence a stone, and slang it, and smote 
the Philistine in his forehead ; and the stone sank into his 
forehead, and he fell upon his face to the earth. 


1 Or, torrent bed 2 Or, reproached 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 
Virtue is victory. 
They gain the glory who give it to God. 
They who are fearless are never heedless. 


There are no triumphant lives without their 
trials. 

He only ts fitted to rule who ts afraid to rule 
wrong. 

Reliance on the right ts expressed by defiance of 
the wrong. 

fle is never afraid to be alone who knows he ts 
never alone. 

No one ts too young to stand against that which 
he knows to be wrong. 

Hleaven never helps hun who refuses the aid of 
that which lies at hand. 

The proof of being worthy of responsibility is 
being ready for M. 

CHICAGO. 








meets a real David he pitches forward on his face 
and his head comes off. As a popular magazine 
writer expresses it, in the advice of a hard-headed 
but honest business man to his son: ‘‘Any time an 
honest man puts up a sincere fight against a crook 
there's a new fat man in striped clothes.” 

There are bigger fights on hand than that of David 
and Goliath. And there are more Davids in training 
to-day for victory than ever before. Let's all get 
into the David class! 


Light-Gheams from the Lesson-Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


An interesting discussion of the question, ‘*‘ Were There 
Giants in Canaan ?’’ by one of the most prominent living 
archeologists, is given on page 359. 

A strong challenge to meet and defeat 
(Howard). 

Saul’s seeming ignorance of David’s identity explained 
(Beecher, on ‘* Persons ’’). 

It was apparently David’s answer to Saul’s cowardly 
question that was the beginning of Jonathan’s friendship 
(Beecher, on vs. 55 ff ). 

How Dr. Chamberlain met the challenge of a Brahmin 
priest, and whipped him (Pierson, last paragraph). 

God’s sure care well illustrated (Illustrations, 1, 2, and 
last). 

How the dream-giant was defeated (Illustrations, 4). 
God always has a man and a plan (Gordon, 3). 


temptation 


= 








Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D. 


E HAVE, apparently, additional particulars of 
the Goliath battle in the account given of 
David’s heroes (1 Chron. 11: 10-14; 2 Sam. 

23: 8-12). In honoring his warriors King David 
seems to have recognized the rights of seniority of 
the men who fought beside him in his first battle. 


How to Locate this Lesson 

Place.—Ephes-dammim, or Pas-dammim (1 Sam. 
17: 1; 1 Chron. rr: 13), on the western slope of the 
hill country of Judah, 

Time.—‘The season of ‘‘ parched grain” in the up- 
lands, before the harvesting of the barley and the 
lentils (1 Sam. 17: 17; 2 Sam. 23: 11; 1 Chron. 11: 
13). Conjecturally, three or four years later than the 
anointing of David. Perhapsin May B.C. 1073 (B.C. 
1022 Assyrian). 

Persons.— Besides others less prominent, the ac- 
count presents to us Goliath and Saul and Abner and 
David. Goliath was probably a descendant of the 
Anakim of Caleb's time = 14 and II : 22, etc.). 
Other members of his family were also distinguished 
for their size and prowess (2 Sam. 21: 15ff.). Saul, 
deprived of Samuel’s counsel (15 : 35), maintains the 
struggle against the Philistines with some show of 
spirit and ability. But the Spirit of Jehovah has left 
him, and he has become the prey of an evil spirit 
(1 Sam. 16: 14ff., etc.) The symptoms are those of in- 
termittent insanity. David, as the king's harp-player, 
has divided the time between Saul’s home and his 
own (16 : 14-23and 17:15). Saul loves his handsome 
minstrel, and has given him a military title (16 : 21), 
but Saul is afraid of ridicule, and when he finds that 
the silly boy who is willing to fight Goliath is no other 
than David, he cuts his acquaintance (17 : 31 ff., 55); 
and Abner is too good a courtier to recognize a person 
whom the king refuses to recognize. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 38-39.—Saul clad David with his apparel: 
With clothing suitable to wear under the coat of mail; 
not ‘‘armor,” as in the Old Version.—/ have not 
proved them: David at first dutifully allows him- 
self to be equipped as the king sees fit, and then, with 
much tact, finds a way to follow his own judgment in 
the matter. 

Verse 40.—Zook his staff: The account mentions 
the staff as important (v. 43), but does not tell how 
David used it in the fighting. — Chose him five 
smooth stones: He did not take them at random, but 
used care. 

Verses 42-47.—Like Homer's heroes, they preface 
the actual fighting with a battle of words. Did they 
use precisely these sentences, or has the narrator 
put what they said into its present form? We have 
no means of knowing, and the question is not im- 
portant. 

Verses 48-49.— The Philistine... drew nigh: The 
account omits most of the details of the fight. Pos- 
sibly David provoked the giant, and got him off his 
guard by making a din with the staff on the brazen 
helmet.—an toward the army; Whicharmy? No 
one knows. By the maneuver David probably se- 
cured a sufficient distance for slinging, and a position 
where he could send the stone past the giant’s shield. 
—He fell upon hts face : Theimpactof the stone did 
not push him over backward. Perhaps this indicates 
that the stone struck the side of his forehead rather 
than the front. 

Verses 50-53.—The compact was that the party 
whose champion was defeated should submit to the 
other party (v. 9), but this was not done. ‘The Phil- 
istines fled, pursued by Israel. The supposed sup- 
plementary account (1 Chron. 11: roff.; 2 Sam. 23: 
8 ff.) speaks of a desperate rally of the Philistines, in 
a field where there was barley or lentils or both. 

Verse 54.—Brought it ee : The narrator 
completes the main line of his story by mentioning 
what David did, many years later, with the head of 
the giant. 

Verses 55 ff.— Before concluding with a general 
statement concerning David (18: 5), the narrator 
adds an additional group of incidents. If he ex- 
pected his readers to understand that Saul actually 
did not know David, the incident is unaccountably 
pointless; it is full of point if it means that in the cir- 
cumstances Saul chose not to know him. Abner had 
not the face to obey Saul’s command to inquire whose 
son David was. Instead, he brought David to Saul, 
and let Saul ask his own questions. Saul’s son Jona- 
than was charmed with David's meek and tactful 
reply, and then and there began the passionate friend- 
ship of David and Jonathan. 

Aupury, N. Y. 
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Skill, and—God 
By S. D. Gordon 


EN were mighty scarce in those days. Saul 
needed that classical Greek lantern of later 
times in his hunt for a man. And he would 

have to hunt outside his own house, clearly. A look- 
ing-glass wouldn’t have helped that time. For six 
weeks now these Philistines had been taunting. 
‘They weren't especially brave. They were evidently 
as afraid as the Israelites to risk an attack in that 
valley, so peculiarly shaped for defense, but not for 
attack. But they had a giant. They banked every- 
thing on him. They hid their cowardliness behind 
his back, and through him taunted Israel and blas- 
phemed God. 

Where was Saul, Israel’s giant, with head and 
shoulders above his fellows? Or, better, where was 
the heart within him that God had renewed? And 
his band of God-touched men, where are they? Out 
of touch now, apparently. Even our good friend 
Jonathan, who had once so heroically turned the na- 
tional tide of battle, is not spoken of now. It’sa 
sorry showing God's people are making. The shades 
of Moses and Joshua and Caleb must have looked 
down in sadness at such a sorry sight as this. Men 
were very scarce. The thing has even now a famil- 
iar sound. 

But God always has a man andaplan. He can 
always find a path from any obscure corner to the 
wy of needed action for the man of his plan. He 

as a way of using by-paths, humble and unex- 
pected paths. Along the unsuspected path of a 
father’s anxiety for his sons away ‘‘at the front,” of 
a humble shepherd lad’s faithfulness in carrying 
bread and cheese and home messages, he brings into 
the thick of the nation’s action the man he had decided 
upon for that day’s work. The man himself didn’t know 
he was going a road specially planned for him, It 
seemed just a common dirt road. Nobody knew. 
But his faithfulness made the path of common service 
the road to a great national victory. 

David had sfirzt. There was fine mettle in the 
lad. It stands out sharply because nobody else had 
any. He had the vim and spunk and pluck of a 
thoroughbred. The giant’s defiance was like whip 
and spur to him. He couldn't keep still under that 
dare. His blood tingled. He could faithfully tend 
sheep, and run errands with bread and cheese, but 
his soul was on higher things. He carried the na- 
tion on his heart, even though unconsciously. 

He was jealous for the national honor, and for 
God's honor, too. He would risk his-life for either. 
He forgot himself in thinking of others. It’s a way 

-heroes and heroines have. From every human 
standpoint merely, he had scarcely the ghost of a 
chance as he ran toward the giant. ‘The probabili- 
ties were all against him. But he didn’t think of 
that. The need, and God, looked so big to him that 
he could dare. He coiWld take risks, and forget how 
great they were. How simple it all seems, yet how 
rare! He was the only such man. 

The simplicity of David's faith is the charm of it. 
He simply said, ‘‘ Why, what about Gud? Is God 
dead ? This giant is too much for any of us, of course; 
but there’s God. He is on our side. Have you for- 
gotten God? It seems queer to stand such sneering, 
and to allow such blasphemy, when God is among our 
available assets.” 

The very simplicity of his faith reveals the close- 
ness of his daily touch with God. Clearly enough 
Saul had lost that warm touch. God was real to 
David. He took God into his daily life. Out among 
the sheep, under the sky, he lived with God. God 
was as real to David as sheep, and sky, and growl- 
ing lion or prowling bear. God lived with David. 
David found that out. They lived together at close 
quarters. That made it natural to David tocount on 
God. 

His faith was seusib/e as well as simple. 
showed it was the real thing. Faith is always sen- 
sible. The very idea of using Saul’s bulky armor 
was absurd. Yet modest deference to the king marks 
his spirit. He knew he couldn’t do anything with 
such tools. They would only insure his defeat. He 
felt instinctively that his sling and stones were as 
good for giants as for wolves. He must go his own 
way, and use what he was used to. Many a good 
man to-day is making a fool of himself in Saul’s 
armor. 

Human skill plays a big part here. There was a 
lot of long, hard work back of that day’s stone-sling- 
ing. For years David had practised with his sling, 
aiming ‘‘ at a hair-breadth.” He had kept at it, and 
kept at it, until he could hit the line every time and 
not miss. Hard work brought his muscles up to where 
they could be depended on. His eye and arm had 
been drilled and drilled until both worked together, 
and did as they were bid. 

With all reverence be it said that God found a 
good deal in David that he could use. That’s the 
reason he used him. Hard work, and long years at 
it, and the severest, keenest self-training were the 
foundation of that great victory. God could use such 
a man, and did. An unconquerable combination 


That 


this—a disciplined, hard-working man, avd God ! 
But—éu?/, the skilled stone-slinger knew that fhe 
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decisive thing was not his keen eye and trained 
muscles, but God. It was not God alone, nor trained 
powers alone, but God’s power /¢hrough the trained 
human powers. He knew his skill. But he had 
never been up against as big a thing as this before. 

He had faith in his skill, I have no doubt. And he 
had faith, too, in God's ability and willingness to 
steady his nerves, and hold eye and arm true to their 
aim that great day. I haven’ta bit of doubt that the 
young fellow was breathing an earnest prayer as he 
coolly singled out the favored stone, oe ran swiftly 
forward, and then made the throw. He used all he 
had, and God. 

NANTUCKET, Mass, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


ND @ake their pledge (v.18). Inthe throng of the 
camp it might be difficult to find his brothers, or 
in the excitement of new scenes and preparation 

for battle David might be tempted to wot | over what 
he had brought to some one who would undertake to 
forward it. The bringing of a recognizable token 
would tell the father not only that his gift had reached 
its destination, but also that his sons were well. 
When an Arabic muleteer is engaged to bring horses 
or mules on a certain day, it is customary to demand 
from him a guarantee sum to be forfeited in case of 
non-fulfilment of contract, and as evidence that a 
bargain has been made. 

And make his father's house free in Israel (v. 25). 
This distinction would bring more envy than love, as 
thus David’s family would be identified with the 
ruling class and be exempted from the oppressive 
exactions to which Samuel had alluded in his de- 
scription of an Oriental monarch, Ina Turkish town, 
when a section of public road is repaired, it is usually 
found to lead to the house of a government official. 
The abolition of forced labor was one of the first 
tasks that the British had to attend to in the regen- 
eration of modern Egypt. ‘The selfish and jealous 
use of power and privilege by those who possessed 
them made the kingdom of God stand out in antag- 
onism to the old civilizations of the world. The re- 
lationship of bond and free, like those of Jew and 
Gentile, Greek and barbarian, male and female, was 
to be refined and humanized by the gospel. 

The shepherd's bag which he had (v. 40). The 
Oriental shepherd carries a bag generally made of 
the skinof a young goat. He puts intoit a great vari- 
ety of commodities, including bread, cheese, and 
olives for food, and a number of small articles, such 


as a packing-needle and thread, a small bottle of 


olive-oil, linen bandaging, etc. 

Am la dog, that thou comest to me with staves ? 
(v. 43.) Besides the short club or rod carried by the 
shepherd, and the long staff which he uses when 
with the sheep, there is the shorter stick used by men 
ona journey. It is rather longer than our ordinary 
walking-stick, and is always held by the thinuer end, 
a little way down from the top. In towns and vil- 
lages it serves to guard against the defiling touch of 
street dogs, and to open up a way through a group 
of baggage animals. The Hebrew word indicates 
that it was a stick of this latter description that 
David had, and Goliath naturally resented its being 
used against him. 

BEYROUT, SYRIA, 
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An Unequal Contest 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


OW unequal is the contest of the church against 
the world! Men laughat the young enthusiasts 
who take up the challenge and go out to the 

fight. Others try to discourage them, or advise the 
world’s weapons and armor of philosophy and science 
as the only hope of victory. The contest zs unequal, 
but it is the forces of evil and the champions of the 
world, not those of Christ, who need to fear. 

One day, when Dr. Jacob Chamberlain was ad- 
dressing a crowd of Hindoos in front of a heathen 
temple, a Brahmin priest sat on a pedestal near by 
to receive the homage of the people. This priest was 
trained in all the philosophy of India, and combated 
with all his might the teaching of the missionary. 
The Brahmin declared the Christian idea of God to 
be foolishness, and, pointing to his stomach, said: 
‘This is our god. When it ts filled allis well; when 
it is empty god is angry.” Instantly turning to the 
Bible—his bag of smooth pebbles—Dr. Chamberlain 
read Paul’s scathing denunciation of those ‘* whose 
god is their belly. . . whose end is destruction.” 
Then to the audience he described the difference be- 
tween God who satisfied man’s highest ideals, and 
the god of the priest. Amid sneers and scorn of his 
worshipers the Brahmin sprang from his pedesial 
and vanished down the street. 


Brook yn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


OU will all like that part of this narrative before 
the 38th verse. The yeungster coming down 
from the farm to see ‘‘the fun.” His indigna- 

tion that some of the professional fighters did not 
stand forth for God and put a quietus on the boast- 
ing giant. The grand airs of his big soldier brother 
—‘' You get right back home to the sheep!” and the 
little fellow’s, ‘‘ Now what have I done ?’”’—doesn’t 
it all seem so natural and present-day like? All big 
brothers and all little brothers have been in the same 
situation dozens of times. Then the interview with 
King Saul: ‘‘I’ll fight with this Philistine.” ‘* What, 

ou! Why, you are only a boy.” ‘Yes, but lama 

and-to-paw lion and bear fighter. My God, who 
gave me success with those beasts, will help me with 
this one.”” No wonder God chose him for a king. 
Have you the same spirit in you to go up against the 
world’s Goliaths and win your kingdom ? (Rev. 2: 
26-28.) 


i cannot go with these (v.39). David knew Saul’s 
armor wouldn’t do, but he had to obey the king. 
How ridiculous he must have looked. So looks every 
one in a bigger man’s harness, Let the armor be 
ever so fine, how much better off are you if it doesn’t 
fit? Suppose you do come into a high position, and 
it is too big for you! Takes time to be fitted. 
David's real armor was his trust in his God and that 
little sling affair dangling over his shoulder. Both 
fitted. The fit, however, wasnot madeinaday. Those 
long, weary days under the hot sun, on the Bethle- 
hem hills with the sheep—and the lions and bears. 
Don’t ape any one. No coat fits you like your own. 
Be yourself with your homely sling. Every feilow 
has some advantage. Ever see a sparrow whip a 
hawk? God has something individual for you to do 
or you would not be here. Get right with God and 
ask him what it is. He will use you according to 
ability and pay you according to your work (Matt. 
25:15; Rev. 22: 12). 


His sling was in his hand(v. 40). David's skill not 
born with him. Patient training always counts big 
when the time comes. Improve every moment with 
that sling of yours, and be ready when opportunity 
challenges you. Will Latta was a boy in the tower at 
Parkesburg. His duty was to record passing trains 
and telegraph ahead to the next tower. During 
train intervals, instead of dozing or loafing, he 
worked at improving his records. The head man 
dropped in one day and ‘‘ sat up and took notice,” as 

ou fellows say. Latta was soon transferred to 

road Street Station, and ina little while became the 
general manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
greatest railroad system in the world. David was 
first of all trusting in God, but he took pains in selcct- 
ing his stone. Note he ‘‘ chose” them—not grabbed 
them. ‘Took four more than he needed. In your 
sheep-tending down at the office, store, or mill, in 
your odd moments, do you practise your sling ? If 
God ever calls you, he will use what he finds in your 
hand (John 6 : 9-11). 


The Philistine... disdained him, for he was but 
a youth(v.42). This famous Bible story has forever 
taught the world the uncertainty of disdain. The 
old generals disdained the quiet little fellew whose 
name was Grant. The British generals disdained 
the Virginia county surveyor whose name was Wash- 
ington. Never disdain anything but evil and wick- 
edness. That nasty, ill-smelling coal-tar that folks 
could not give away has proved to be richer than a 
gold-mine. ‘That vile ‘‘smoke”’ from the coke ovens 
now yields wealth, and power to drive great engines. 
Goliath not the last man to go down because ot con- 
tempt for small things. The small fellow plus God 
is invincible. This is our only hope in life’s warfare. 
Most of us are very little fellows, indeed. How few 
know us five miles from home? But some of you 
are like Goliath in your contempt for the little fault 
that comes up out of the valley with its deadly sling 
in hand, the little stake in the game, the ‘‘little flyer 
in the market,” the ‘‘little fun with the boys,’— 
quick, on with your helmet, or you are lost! (Eph. 6: 
17, 18.) 


I come to thee in the name of Jehovah of hosts 
(v. 45). David's faith was better than Goliath’s coat 
of brass. As I write, this night in late October, the 
‘‘rich man’s panic” is on and stocks are tumbling 
and fortunes are melting away. Righteousness is 
going up against corporate rascality, and certain 
millionaires are finding out that God is still on his 
throne after all. Psalm 37 : 35, 36. ‘‘In the name 
of Jehovah” is the only way to do anything in Jeho- 
vah’s world. That is how you do things in your 
master’s workshop. Human power does many won- 
derful things, yet when it comes to the essential 
things of life it is absolutely powerless. Can’t make 
the sun shine or stop shining; can’t make it rain; 
can’t make a man happy; can’t comfort the sick or 
dying; can’t save a man. God doesn’t do things as 
man does. He uses ways of his own. Not the great 
sermon, but just a little word spoken, changes a life. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 




















LESSON FOR AUGUST 9 (: Sam. 17:1 to 18: 5) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


God’s Care of a Scotch Laddie—Golden Text 


N Jehovah do I take refuge (Golden Text). Ina 
| sketch of his boyhood the Rev. John McNeil, a 
Scotch preacher and evangelist, tells this story 
of an experience with his father: ‘‘ I remember one 
Saturday night it was nearly midnight when I started 
to tramp six or seven miles down through the lonely 
glen to get home. The road had a bad name. This 
particular night was very black, and two miles outside 
our little village the road gets blacker than ever. 
was just entering the dark defile, when about one 
hundred yards ahead, in the densest of the darkness, 
there suddenly rang out a great, strong, cheery voice: 
‘Is that you, leheuy ?’ It was my father,—the brav- 
est, strongest man lever knew. Many atime since, 
when things have been getting very black and gloomy 
about me, I have heard a voice greater than any 
earthly parent cry: ‘Fear not; for I am with thee.’ 
And lo! God’s foot is rising and falling on the road 
before us as we tread the journey of life. Don’t let 
us forget that.”—Lunice E. Perry, Lowville, N. Y. 


How God Intervened—Golden Text. 

In Jehovah do I take refuge (Golden Text) “A 
large number of Russian criminals were standing in 
the courtyard of their prison, chained together, and 
about starting for their long journey toSiberia. Among 
them was one Christian Stundist, sharing their ban- 
ishment because he had spoken to his fellow-workmen 
about the faith in Christ he professed. His fellow- 
prisoners were jeering him about it, saying: ‘ You are 
no better off than we. You are wearing the bracelets 
eagge seg | as we do; if your God is of any use to 
you, why doesn’t he knock off your chains and set 
you free?’ The man reverently replied, ‘If the Lord 
will he can set me free even now; and though my 
hands are chained my heart is free.’ At that mo- 
ment his name was called; a paper had just been 
received granting him a full pardon. He was then 
told to stand aside; his chains were struck off. At 
the same time the prison gates were thrown open and 
all the rest of the convicts filed out, the Stundist re- 
maining behind with permission to return to his 
family and friends. It is said the prisoners were 

erfectly awestricken with what they had witnessed. 

nknown to the Stundist, a Christian lady had ob- 
tained his pardon, and God had ordered its arrival 
at the critical moment.”—Warietta Gilmore, Au- 
burn, N.Y. By James Douglas,in The Missionary 
Review. 
A Child’s Trust Amid Danger—Golden Text. 

In Jehovah do I take refuge (Golden Text) A 
wild’ storm was raging around a prairie home one 
night. The windows were blown in, and no lights 
eould be kept burning. It-was only with difficulty 
that the doors could be braced againstthe blast. The 
father was absent from home, and the mother, grand- 
mother, and three children sat in the darkness ina 
room on the sheltered side of the house, fearing that 
at any moment the house might be swept from the 
foundations by the force of the wind. Suddenly 
eleven-year-old Walter was missed. He had been 
holding a whispered conversation with his grand- 
mother only a few minutes before. Frantic with 
fear, the mother called him at the top of her voice, 
and, receiving no reply, started to grope her way 
through the darkness and confusion of the house to 
find, if possible, the missing boy. She found him in 
his room sound asleep! And when she asked him 
how he could goto sleep when they were allin danger, 
he simply replied: ‘‘Why, mama, grandma told me 
God would take care of us, and I thought I might as 
well go to bed again.”— Zhe Rev. Frank E. Adams, 
Huntingville, Quebec. Told by the Rev. C. B. 
Mitchell, in The New York Observer. The prize 
Sor this week is awarded to this illustration. 


What Became of the Giant—v. II. 

And when Saul and all Israel heard those words 
of the Philistine, they were dismayed, and greatly 
afraid (vy. 11). When I first heard the call to the 
ministry I was about twelve years old. From that 
time until I was twenty-four years old, it was a 
question in my mind as to whether I was equal to 
the responsibilities and requirements of this holy 
calling. It was one night, after I had been thinking 
of these things, that I had the following dream. I 
thought that I was camping by the roadside, and had 
retired for the night. A great giant stood by my 
bedside. He offered to do me no harm, but simply 
stood by my bed. I begged him to goaway. This 
he would not do until I arose and prepared to battle 
with him. Seeing my intention, he began to walk 
slowly away. I followed him. To my delight, he 
became smaller and smaller until he was nothing but 
a little boy, and unable to do me any harm.—74e 
Rev. S. Benson, Phillips, Wis. 


Protected by Unseen Power—v. 45. 

1 come to thee in the name of Jehovah of hosts 
(v. 45). In the Tower of London there can be seen 
by visitors the regalia, well-protected by a covering 
and a guard. In another city of Europe a regalia is 
to be seen on a table without any covering, yet no 
one dare touch it or attempt to steal it, for all round 
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it is placed an unseen power of electricity. So David 
was protected by the unseen power of God.—JW/rs. 
M. Watts, Clapham Park, Eng. From The Sun- 
day School Chronicle. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 
UR Father, how can we thank thee enough for 
the victories of the past week? Thou hast 
armed us against the onset of bragging giants 
of temptation, by giving us power to use the weapons 
suited toour hands. The hopes of our friends for us; 
a growing hatred of sin; the rising courage of hearts 
that would be clean and strong; the clear knowledge 
that the challenges of evil must be boldly met; and 
above all, the keen sense of thy presence with us in the 
fight,—for all this, and more, we thank thee to-day. 
We are not unmindful of our failures, when cowardice 
has been master. But we pray that the discourage- 
ments of failure may not so blind us that we shall 
forget the strong hours of victory when we have 
dared in thy name to do the thing that hitherto had 
challenged us only to our shame. Grant unto us this 
day the emerging of a new spirit of power from the 
broken strivings of our weaker selves, and the steady- 
ing of our hearts and wills to meet without fear the 
issues of the days tocome. Amen, 


After the Lesson 

‘‘Take a fellow of your own size.” That’s what 
you said to big, hulking Jack Dugan the other day 
when you kept him from thrashing little Joe Simp- 
kins. There are loads of Jack Dugans in the world 
now, and they were around in the old days, too. 
What was the name of one of them in this lesson? 
Yes, a big, husky, bragging, heavy-shouldered fellow, 
whom everybody feared—well, not quite everybody. 
And you couldn't have said to Goliath, ‘‘ Take some- 
body your own size.” There wasn't any one to take. 
But when young David heard the big bully daring 
any one and every one to come on, and acting as 
though the soldiers of 'God’s chosen people were of no 
account, he couldn’t stand. it, and size or no size, he 
would do what he could. 

Have you counted up what: Davidvhad ‘to face? 
Let's doit. [Write the Goliath list on the board, ask- 
ing the school for each item]. 

‘That was a pretty hard outfit to face. And what 
did David have to match it? [write the David list on 
the board, omitting the last item.] 

That wasn't much to have in meeting an armed 
giant. But we have left out something. What was 
it? [Be appreciative of every fair attempt at an 
answer, and if you don’t get it from the school, turn 
to the board and write, ‘* God's Help”’]. 

That last was worth. more.to David than all the 
rest put together; worth more than all Goliath’s 





strength and armor. Brave, trustful David. No 
wonder he won! 
GIANT BOY 
HELMET STAFF ; 
COAT OF MAIL 5 SMOOTH STONES 
GREAVES SLING 
JAVELIN SHEPHERD BAG 
SPEAR AND 
SHIELD GOD’S HELP 
SHIELD BEARER 
IN THE LORD PUT | MY TRUST 











Well, how about you? Is ita winning fight you 
are making against the giants—and they’re as bad 
and as big as Goliath—the giants of temptation ? 
Don’t you try to fight it out alone. Even with the 
sling you know how to use, God must be your guid- 
ing hand if you want to win completely. Will you 
let him? If you will, then I can picture you with 
your foot on the fallen giant’s neck. If you won’t— 
well, let’s not look at that picture at all. 


~ 
Hymns and Psalms for the Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* A charge to keep I have.”’ Psalm 124 : 1-4. 


** Fight the good fight.”’ (184: 1-5. 269:1, 2.) 

‘*Shepherd of tender youth.”’ Psalm 144 : 1-8. 

‘* Where he leads me I will follow.”’ (214 : I-4. 309 : I-4.) 

‘*T need thee every hour."’ Psalm 44 : 1-6. 

‘*Jesus, Sun and Shield art thou,”’ (59 : 1-3. 91 :I-4.) 

‘Jesus, thy name I love."’ Psalm 11 : 1-6. 

‘*Awake, my soul, stretch every (12:15. 17: 1-5.) 
nerve.”’ Psalm 20 : 3-6. 

** Soldiers of Christ, arise."’ (23: 4-6. 37 : 3-6.) 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
Monday.—1z Sam. 17 :%-If . ..... } 
‘Tuesday.—1 Sam. 17 : 12-27. ..... | 
Wednesday.—1 Sam. 17 : 28-37 . ~ David and Goliath 


"‘Thursday.—1 Sam. 17 : 38-54 ..... | 

Friday.—1 Sam. 17:55 to 18:5... . J) 

. . The Lord our help 
The Christian's armour 


Saturday.—Psalm 124... . 
Sunday.—Eph. 6 : 10-18. 
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Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
How David Proved His Prowess against Goliath 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (I Sam, 17:1 to 18: 5). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

TT"? story of the brave defiance of the gigantic 
Philistine champion by the youth David, who 
trusted in God’s power to deliver or strengthen 

him, and of the latter’s victory, is a classic in literature 

descriptive of a memorable event, which had a sig- 
nificance far beyond its immediate value. 

The Philistines and the Israelites were chronically 
at war. Saul had been unable to do more than beat 
off Philistine attacks and to win a reasonable inde- 
pendence, His territory was liable, however, to inva- 
sion at any time. 

David was the one who broke the power of the 
Philistines. He did not achieve this result until many 
years after the episode with Goliath; but his courage, 
skill and coolness, exhibited in this encounter, were 
but harbingers of the like qualities which made him 
so dangerous an antagonist in later years. 

It would seem evident that David was still a youth. 
Saul’s armor was too heavy for him. He preferred 
to fight in his own fashion. He was wise in this de- 
cision. Many a man is defeated in the battles which 
he tries to wage because he fights with other men’s 
weapons rather than his own, their convictions, their 
arguments, their strategy. Every man can usually 
do his best when he is working out an experience of 
his own. He may admire or even envy others whose 
abilities seem far greater, but let him beware of a 
slavish imitation of their methods. 

The methods of warfare in those days were curious. 
There had to be a prodigious amount of challenging 
and rodomontade exchanged before actual warfare 
commenced. They fought at the convenient times of 
the year, when crops did not require attention, but 
everybody quit and went home at harvest time. It 
is said that one of the secrets of Alexander's success 
in warfare was his refusal to quit at the proper time, 
and his stupid insistence upon hammering away at 
his foes until they were defeated, regardless of all 
conventions. He trained an army that had no farms 
to till, but was always ready. 

David was resourceful. Strange as his choice of 
weapons may seem, it was the only choice which gave 
him a real advantage. Against a skilful slinger the 
giant, mail-clad warrior with his sword had nochance. 
He could not reach his enemy. 

But it required a brave heart and a steady hand, after 
all. David believed that God would help him against 
the boastful foe. ‘The battle was half won when he 
gained this confidence. To feel that our cause is 
right and that we are on God's side is an asset of 
tremendous value. 

The future king was‘clearly revealed by the con- 
quest of Goliath. He won the popular heart then and 
there. The soldiers saw a real man with the courage 
to do what was needed. King Saul received him with 
respect, while Prince Jonathan and he became blood 
brothers. God honors those who honor him by giv- 
ing their best. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

Modern commentaries rather take the heart as well 
as the romance out of this episode. For old-fashioned 
notes, read Geikie and Stanley. But also read Mc- 
Fadyen in his‘ Messages of the Prophetic Historians.”’ 
For topographical data, see G. A. Smith, ‘* Historical 
Geography,” 226 ff. 





III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 

The simple story illustrates the power of the one 
who cherishes a real faith in God. 

The Philistine Invasion. What did this indicate 
with regard to Saul’s success in war? 

David's Appearance at the Camp. If, with the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, we omit verses 
12-31, how would it be accounted for? Note, in this 
connection, verse 54. 

His Acceptance of the Challenge. 
qualities did this require ? 

Saul’s Offer of Armor. Despite Saul’s good mo- 
tive, why was David wise in going without the armor ? 

The Strength of Faith. Read verses 46,47. Note 
the inspiring power of a simple, tested faith. 

David's Popularity. How generally was it estab- 
lished by this event ? 

IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEExk’s LEsson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. How do you account for Saul’s jealousy? 2. 
How did it prove Saul’s unfitness for royalty? 3. 
Why did David increase in popularity? 4. Was his 
experience at the court a healthful one? 

Boston. 


What personal 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


HERE is something thrilling in reading the story 
of a great battle, and girls are as fond of hear- 
ing about deeds of valor as their brothers are. 

You must get into your minds the fact that the men 
of Israel were always in trouble on account of the 
warlike Philistines, who in modern times might be 
called guerrillas or bushwackers. They often pounced 
upon the peaceful shepherds and carried off their 
flocks, and sometimes they made a dash from their 
mountains and attacked towns and villages. Saul 
rallied an army and went out to meet them. Picture 
the situation. 

I am sure when you read the story you were 
struck with the cowardice of the Israelites, who 
were shrinking in terror in’ their tents before the 
fierce giant Goliath of Gath, the champion of the 
Philistines. Ancient battles were often settled in 
single combat. The gizat came out with his chal- 
lenge day atter day, but the Israelites had no cham- 
pion. When the lad from Bethlehem saw and heard 
the giant, his hot anger blazed that an uncircumcised 
Philistine should defy the armies of the living God. 
Pretty soon the king heard that somebody had arrived 
who was not afraid to meet the Philistine. Events 
now move rapidly. 

‘There are two or three lessons, girls, for you in this 
story. One is, be afraid of nothing if you are in the 
right. Another, God means you to use your own 
personality, and not another’s, trusting in his name. 
Nobody can fight in another person’s armor. Still 
another lesson is that sin is wily and boastful, but that 
the sinner always has an unguarded spot. David's 
little stone found the open place in the giant’s helmet. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What did the women sing as they came out to 
welcome Saul’s victorious army? 2. When Saul 
heard them, what did he say? 3. Can you think of a 
reason for his resentment beyond mere envy ? (v. 8.) 
4. In his mad anger what did he try to do? 5. In 
what position did Saul place David ? 


~ 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


ERE’S a great battle scene. We have a point 

of contact right at hand, for every boy loves 

‘a fight. The teacher can well afford to stay 

hard by these passages until the scene is vividly pic- 
tured in his own mind. 

Think of the shepherd boy back on the hills tending 
sheep,—and a chance comes to go to the front, right 
where the armies are facing each other. Who wouldn’t 
go! And yet David probably didn’t know at all that 
he was going to have such an adventure. If he had 
known about it he might have wanted to take a day 
or two at practise with the sling, so he would get his 
hand in. But the fact was he didn’t need practise,— 
he was always ready. What he did, he did well; so, 
of course, he was always ready to tackle a harder 
job. The fellow who has to stay and practise up a 
little when a great big opportunity comes, usually 
sees another fellow walk off with the prize,— the other 
fellow who is all ready. 

David had two reasons for not being afraid of 
Goliath. First, it wasn’t his fight—it was God's. 
That’s simple. And when Goliath defied God, he 
courted death. That was clear to David, but not 
clear to the others. Study David; you may see some 
reasons why God chose him for a king. 

Then, again, David had confidence in God’s will- 
ingness to help 47m. And that confidence was based 
on past victories,—a lion and a bear, both killed. 
Why should he be afraid of a Philistine? Say, fel- 
lows, that temptation to do wrong which, in God's 
strength, you fought and conquered yesterday gives 
you a good deal more reason to meet the next one 
with courage than if you’d lost in the other fight. 
Every victory makes the next one easier; every fail- 
ure makes the next fight harder to win. 

Then—but here, you fellows tell the story, Don’t 
miss a point in it. 

You have got to go into battle,—yes, as you grow 
into young manhood, you’ve got a continuous fight 
on. And Satan will be as big as Goliath, too. You'll 
eee train yourselvesin the use of weapons. When 
the critical fight comes, you can’t put on your father’s 
or your teacher’s armor—it won't fit. Be in training. 
Fight that sneaking lie that comes so easily to your 
lips, and throttle it; it will help you make good when 
a tremendous temptation faces you to become a dis- 
honest man. Kill off the sins that look little in your 
life. When a great big one comes along, all armor- 
clad, you'll not lose your nerve. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Whom did the people praise most for the suc- 
cess of the battle? 2. How did Saul feel toward 
David when he heard the women sing? 3. What 
was David doing in the house of the king? (1 Sam. 
16: 23.) 4. Why did Saul want to kill David? 5. 
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Why did Saul become afraid of David? 6. What did 
the people think of David ? 


% 
For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HAT motto did we find on our silver money ? 
(Reproduce the flag used in Lesson 3.) It is 
easy to say, ‘‘In God we trust”’ with the lips, 

but God proves people to see whether they really 
mean those words in their hearts: ‘t The Lord looketh 
on the heart,” while people often judge by what they 
see on the outside. God proved King Saul to see 
whether he would really ‘‘trust and obey,” for he 
and the people had promised, ‘‘ The Lord our God 
will we serve, and his voice will we obey” (chorus of 
‘*Trust and Obey”). We know how Saul grieved 
the Lord and Samuel by disobeying, so that another 
king had to be chosen to take his place by and by. 
Who was found? Only a shepherd boy, David, who 
could be trusted with his father’s sheep. (Review 
that lesson.) 

Of course Saul didn’t know it yet, for Samuel and 
David and the others kept the secret for a while, but 
Saul was worried and couldn't sleep. 

Does your mother ever sing to the baby when she 
wants him to go to sleep? Sweet music often quiets 
people (suggest a lullaby), Saul was told that if he 
could find somebody to play and sing it might help 
him to go to sleep. One of his servants said, ‘*I 
know a fine young man who plays the harp; he is 
brave and strong and wise, too, and the Lord is with 
him” (16: 18). So Saul sent for him, and he proved 
to be—— ? David. 

Think of the shepherd lad in the grandeur of the 
king’s palace, seeing and learning many things, also 
playing and singing for the king. Saul loved him, 
and asked his father to let him stay, and David's 
music often soothed Saul to sleep. 

But when Saul was called away to battle, David 
went back to Bethlehem to care for the sheep again, 
thinking over what he had seen and heard. His 
three oldest brothers had gone to be soldiers in Saul’s 
army. ‘Their father became anxious about them, so 
sent David with corn, bread, and cheese to find out 
how things were. David got up early, found some- 
body to look after his sheep, and went. His eyes 
and ears were wide open to see and hear all he could, 
and this is what he learned: 

Two armies were on two hills, with a valley be- 
tween (make a sketch). The armies were getting 
ready for a fight. Just as David found his brothers, 
a tremendous big man, a real giant, named Goliath 





DAVID 
(The Shepherd) 


TAFF 
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LING 
TRUSTED 


GOLIATH 


(The Giant) 


WORD 
WITH PEAR 
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GOD SIZE 











(write it), came toward them, but stopped in the val- 
ley and boasted about what he could do. For forty 
days he had frightened the people in this way, and 
wanted somebody to fight himalone. (Describe him, 
vs. 4-10.) Saul was a big man, too, but the people 
wouldn't risk letting their king go alone to fight this 
giant. Everybody seemed afraid. 

Like a boy, David asked all about him, and why 
somebody didn’t fight him if they trusted in God. 
His brothers made fun of him, and told him he’d 
better go home to his sheep. At last David found 
Saul, and said: “I'll go and fight him.” In his 
heart he was thinking, ‘‘ I’m not strong enough alone, 
but ‘In the Lord put I my trust, and he will help 
me.’” Saul was afraid to let him go, but when 
David told how the Lord helped him to kill a lion and 
a bear to save his sheep and he wasn’t afraid, Saul 
said he might go, but wanted him to wear his armor, 
David tried it, but it was too heavy. (Describe the 
thrilling story in Scripture language, afterward con- 
trasting the shepherd and the giant in their equip- 
ment, and especially in their trust, as shown in the 
outline. Show the picture-roll, too.) 

Nobody knew just what David meant to do,—but 
look! He swings his arm, he runs, a stone whizzes 
through the air, and down drops the giant. My, 
what a victory! What shouting, rejoicing, and 
courage! All felt brave, and chased the other army 
away from their country. 

Saul sent for David, and was so proud of him that 
he said he must always stay at his house; but he didn’t 
yet know the secret about David, but we do,—that he 
was some day to be king in Saul’s place. David 
knew that he could trust God to bring it to pass when 
the time came. Sing: 

‘* Trust him, trust him, all ye little children.”’ 

Proaia, ILL, 
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Parents’ Problems 
By Patterson Du Bois 


I would be very giad of your opinion and criticisms, if any, 
upon teaching the Lord's Prayer to children eight years of 
age. Do you deem it advisable to teach it to the average 
child in the Sunday-school at that age? What age do you 
endorse as the time when, to the average child, it can be most 
profitably taught ?... It has seemed to me that the objections 
are not so great asin the case of teaching the Twenty-third 
Psalm to children of seven and eight years of age.—B. B. C. 

Quite right as to the concluding sentence. The 
Twenty-third Psalm is a complex of metaphors for 
which there is no basis in a child’s experience. It 
has no proper place as a memoriter exercise for 
American children eight years of age. Not so the 
Lord’s Prayer, which is far simpler, more direct, and 
of universal application. Note this important fact 
of universality. The Psalm in question rests upon a 
local custom or habit of life. The prayer rests upon 
universal human need and aspiration. To be sure, 
its fulness of meaning is not apparent to the untu- 
tored child—nor to the man either, for that matter. 
But it has a basis in universal life without localized 
metaphor. It is profitable for many children of eight. 
With some, its teaching might be delayed a little 
later. But to answer the inquiry in general terms, I 
would say, Yes, 





Can you tell me of a good book to recommend to a young 
girl of 15 or 16—something solid but not exactly to be classed 
as ‘‘religious’’ or missionary? The girls now don’t read the 
kind of books I read in my younger days.—M. L. 5. 


It is often asserted that there is a dearth of good 


books written especially for young girls. Perhaps 
the boys do get the big end of authorial endeavor 
for young folk. It is supposably easier to be fertile 
in concocting tales of the strenuous, adventurous, 
and perilous, than in the somewhat nondescript class 
imagined to be appropriate for girls before the legiti- 
mate age of the novel or love romance. Of course 
boys do not care to read about dolls or feminine 
paraphernalia, but I do not believe that in really 
first rate literature for the young there is any very 
definite line dividing masculine and feminine. Most 
really good stories and much of the best biographical 
writing is acceptable to both sexes, although it is 
probably easier to interest girls in so-called boys’ 
books than it is to interest boys in so-called girls’ 
books—just as girls wear men’s hats and shoes, 
Three years ago Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster issued a 
little book of half-a-hundred pages entitled ‘‘ What 
Shall a Young Girl Read?” It covers a large field 
by the mention of comparatively few titles. It will 
not satisfy everybody, but Mrs. Sangster has for 
many years had a large following, and this book, 
published by The Sunday School Times Company, is 
her way of answering the question. 





. .. Up to my thirteenth year I was the most reticent of 
children. I think with you that childhood is often most wo- 
fully misunderstood. I canlook back upon many an incident in 
which, while I /e/¢ that I was misunderstood, it never occurred 
to me to blame the person who misunderstood me. How well 
I remember when I was a little child being called up to my 
father's knee and made to hold out my hand to be slapped for 
a disobedience of which he supposed me guilty, but of which 
I was perfectly innocent. This was the only time he ever in- 
flicted a punishment upon me, and I was perfectly conscious 
at the moment that it was unjust. Yet it never occurred to me 
to explain myself or to blame my father. I comforted myself 
by thinking, ‘‘ He only punished me because he did not know.”’ 

This is an extract from a letter written not exactly 
for this column, but sixteen years ago, prompted by 
an article of mine entitled ‘‘ A Prophet of Silence,” in 
which some aspects of childhood’s peculiar reticence 
were pictured from life. The writer of the letter was 
the late Margaret J. Preston—a woman of rare sym- 
pathetic insight into child-nature, as well as of literary 
accomplishment. 

Mrs. Preston gives other instances in her letter to 
the same purport. The child suffers injustice with- 
out defense. Almost any adult will recall instances of 
such quiet endurance in his own childhood. But how 
many of us can say that ‘‘it never occurred to me to 
explain myself orto blaine my father”? Orto excuse 
our unjust parent by saying ‘‘ he did not know”? 

As a matter of fact it may reasonably be questioned 
whether the little Margaret did actually formulate 
that excuse for her father. Such sentiments often 
develop in the long memory unconsciously to our- 
selves. I should be glad to hear ffom my read- 
ers of any reminiscences in that ling. But grant 
that this memory of Mrs. Preston’s is exceptionally 
and literally correct—what a pitiful position it is for 
any helpless child to be forced into! If her father 
‘*did not know,” he ought to have inquired ; he 
ought to have exhausted every means of knowing. 
Children suffer gross injustice—let me say insulting 
injustice—from parents just because fathers and 





mothers do not think. The natural reticence, sense 
of endurance without appeal, and quiet acquiescence 
of the child must not be taken as an admission of guilt 
or as an approval of unjust and damaging treatment. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 9 (: Sam. 17 : 1 to 18 : 5) 





Worth Repeating 





Everyday Work 
Unidentified 


REAT deeds are trumpeted ; loud bells are rung, 
And men turn round to see 
The high peaks echo to the peans sung 
O’er some great victory. 
And yet great deeds are few. The mightiest men 
Find opportunities but now and then. 


Shall one sit idle through long days of peace, 
Waiting for walls to scale ? 

Or lie in port until some ‘* Golden Fleece ” 
Lures him to face the gale ? 

There’s work enough ; why idly, then, delay? 
His work counts most who labors every day. 


A torrent sweeps adown the mountain’s brow, 
With foam and flash and roar. 

Anon its strength is spent, where is it now ? 
Its one short day is o’er. 

But the clear stream that through the meadow flows 
All the long summer on its mission goes, 


Better the steady flow; the torrent’s dash 
Soon leaves its rent track dry. 

The light we love is not a lightning flash 
From out a midnight sky, 

But the sweet sunshine, whose unfailing ray, 
From its calm throne of blue, lights every day. 


The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close-knit strands of one unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells, 
The Book of Life the shining record tells. 


% 


The Social Message of the Church 


From a paper read before the ministers of Toledo, Ohio, 
by Ernest Bourner Allen, D.D. 


HEN we hear men criticize the church for her 
apathy and lack of social service, it is some- 
times well to give them a good dressing down 

and a liberal education in the facts. Let them read 
the three volumes, a magnificent record, by Dr. 
Dennis, showing the service of Christian missions to 
social progress. Let them consider the innumerable 
hospitals, homes, retreats, charitable organizations, 
libraries, schools, settlements, industrial agencies, 
born of the church, led and financed by her p®ople, 
which have: ‘made human life safer, richer and hap- 
pier; and ‘unselfishly ministered to human better- 
ment. Who ever heard of a political party that did 
the. like,,even one which on occasion masqueraded 
under the banner of human brotherhood! Nor do 
we usually find the leaders fighting the institutions 
which pervert human nature, steal its crown, and 
manufacture crime, vice, poverty and wo. Where 
are these propagandists, these so-called ‘‘ Golden 
Rule” brothers, when it comes to the vital proposi- 
tion of eliminating the saloon! ‘: The people want it. 
Whatever the people want let them have.” That is 
their reply, stripped of its verbiage, bared of its 
either disingenuous or ignorant appeal to the people. 
No real reconstruction of society is proposed, no real 
grappling with the issue is in evidence. 

But the church gave birth to a baby a few years 
ago who has become a lusty youth. He has made 
breweries tremble, saloons vanish, and crime depart. 
His nurse was a superannuated minister, and he 
named the baby the Anti-Saloon League. He has 
cleaned up a good bit of territory in the last ten 
years, and when he has squeezed out the dirty slop 
and cleansed his sponge in the water of life, he will 
doubtless proceed to wash out some more of the 
plague factories of our cities. That is sane social 
service and social righteousness, not a sickly or sen- 
timental individualism. 

Whenever the church rolls up her sleeve and puts 
a saloon out of business, she does quite as much for 
humanity and the under man as the theorist who 
dreams or the radical who rants. When she gets a 
man away from sin she makes him a sober member 
of society, better able to buy his own clothes, live in 
his own house, more likely to treat his brothers fairly 
and not squeeze blood out of their wages or the work. 
The modern uprising against the saloon represents 
the moral sense of the people aroused and trained by 
a generation and a half of education, agitation and 
preaching by the church and her forces. She has 
created the atmosphere, and now there blooms the 
flower of her hope, a better social order. And the 


church is just as insistent that franchises that rob 
the people are unrighteous, that the abuse of capital 
is unchristian and vicious, that a rich man may be as 
rotten a sinner as a poor man—‘‘ there is no difference, 
for all have sinned.” 

The social message of the ministry is positive and 
We proclaim, as did our Master, the real 


direct. 
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equality and brotherhood of man. It is not a fic- 
titious equality, impossible to conceive or maintain, 
but a practical equality. Our message is a ‘‘ square 
deal” for every man, rich or poor, learned or unlet- 
tered, black, white, brown or yellow. It knows no 
classes, it has only the helping word and hand for 
any man, of any sort, in any condition, anywhere in 
the world. 

Our message is one of ideal righteousness, which 
is the goal we seek in every life. Dishonesty and 
oppression are therefore reprehensible in rich and 
poor. There are no special favors for anybody. The 
man on the street and the man in the mansion are 
judged by their loyalty to divine, not man-made, 
standards of righteousness. It is a righteousness 
both individual and social, not one at the expense of 
the other. 

We proclaim the spirit of love—that love enunciated 
by the Nazarene. It is not a mawkish sentiment, it 
is not mere mercy apart from justice, a regard for the 
individual without regard for society, nor for society 
apart from the man. It is a balanced love, sane in 
its devotion and sacrificial in its service. 

The social message of the ministry to-day pro- 
claims ideals of equality, righteousness and love, 
which will some day fully usher in the new civiliza- 
tion of Jesus Christ, the like of which no social re- 
former has ever yet dreamed, the leaven of which is 
constantly working in the society of the present age. 





With the New Books 





The books announced here, and any others, 

may be secured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 


Things Worth While.—A third volume of The Art 
of Life Series is by a long noted and much beloved 
member of the old Boston literary circle of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson here gathers together an octet 
of his always clever, always thoughtful and refined 
essays, touching some of the deeper and some of the 
more obvious aspects of life. 
something both pleasant and profitable from this 
veteran patriotandessayist. (7hings Worth While. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. New York: B. 
W. Huebsch. 50 cents, net.) 


Graded Games.—For the schoolroom and play- 
ground, and for the home also, a fine collection of 
physical games, graded, classified, described, and 
pictorially illustrated, is a valuable addition to this 
branch of training. Miss Newton has had an assur- 
ing experience as physical trainer, and Miss Harris 
is supervisor of kindergartens and primary schools 
in Rochester, New York. Not only teachers, but 
any one who stands in close relation to a circle or 
or group of little childrem from the first to the fourth 
grade, will rejoice in the variety and suggestive re- 
sources of this attractive manual. (Graded Games 
and Rhythmic Exercises. By Marion Bromley New- 
ton. Edited by Ada Van Stone Harris. New York: 
A. C. Barnes & Co. $1.25.) 


The Dated Events of the Old Testament.—Chron- 
ology is to history what perspective is to a painting. 
Events not only happen in time, they not only sustain 
a temporal relation to other events that also hap- 
pened in time, but the /z#es in which an event oc- 
curs sustain to it the most intimate relations, making 
it to be just what it is, and not something else. 
Therefore Professor Willis J. Beecher’s discussion 
of Old Testament chronology in his new volume, 
‘sDated Events of the Old Testament,” is valuable 
in the extreme. Ussher’s chronology, whatever its 
merits or its defects, is not found in the margin of 
either of the great recent revisions of the English 
Bible; and as yet no other has been substituted 
for it. Further, while there are not lacking recent 
discussions of Old Testament chronology that avail 
themselves of all the external data that have mul- 
tiplied so amazingly within the past half century, 
none of them, so far as known to the reviewer, at- 
tempts to cover the entire Old Testament with any- 
thing like so much of detail as does Dr. Beecher’s 
valuable book. Beginning with the time of Abraham, 
every ‘‘dated event of Old Testament” history is 
given, down to the close of the Canon, and indeed on 
to the opening of New Testament times. And the 
number of these ‘‘ dated events” will be found to be 
as surprising as their character, in many instances, 
will be found to be informing. 

Not only the scope, but the structure of Dr. 
Beecher’s book will make it a well-nigh indispens- 
able book of reference for a great variety of different 
classes of Bible readers and students. On the right- 
hand pages throughout the body of the book is a 
consecutive series of tables giving, in the left-hand 
column, ‘‘ Foreign Dated Events,” and in the right- 
hand column, ‘‘Israelitish Dated Events.” These 
are given not only in years B. C., but also in years 
of several minor but important eras, such as the year 
of Abraham’s migration from Ur of the Chaldees and 
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the year of the crossing of the Jordan. Opposite 
these tables, on the left-hand pages, are placed 
‘* Notes” and ‘‘ Explanations,’’ the purpose of which 
is partly to give the evidence upon which the pro- 
posed dates rest, and partly to exhibit the significance 
of the dates, either in themselves or in their relation 
to other events. 

However, it is neither the subject treated, nor the 
scope and structure of the treatment given the sub- 
ject, that imparts to Dr. Beecher’s book its largest 
value. This comes from the Christian scholar be- 
hind the treatment of the subject. Any discussion 
of Old Testament chronology to be really worth 
while must be not only well-informed, but sane ; it 
must be the product of what the apostle strikingly 
calls ‘‘a healthy, self-mastering mind.” Dr. Beecher'’s 
name is a guarantee, to all who know his work, that 
what comes from his pen will be characterized by 
these two indispensable qualities. The present vol- 
ume will be found to be no exception. nlike some 
others, Dr. Beecher does not attempt to give us a 
chronology of the Old Testament by discrediting the 
chronological data of the Old Testament itself, and 
resting his results upon any so-called ‘‘ critical acu- 
men,” which too often is but another name for un- 
supported conjecture dominated by theories. His 
plan is to take the Old Testament data as he finds 
them, classify them, compare them, and seek correctly 
tointerpretthem. Obviously thisis the only sane and 
truly scientific mode of procedure. If it will not fur- 
nish us with achronology of the Old Testament, then 
it is not worth while to try to obtain one. And until 
this method has been fairly and thoroughly tested, it 
is mere wantonness to substitute some other for it. 
(The Dated Events of the Old Testament. By Wil- 
lis Judson Beecher, D.D. The Sunday School Times 
Company. $1.50, net, postpaid.) 





For Children at Home 





A Postal-Card Story 
By Annie Louise Berray 


ie E’RE slowing down. We must be going to 
stop here,” said Richard. ‘‘ This is Hales- 
burg,” he went on, reading from his time- 
table. 

Helen looked at him respectfully. She could not 
read, but she knew her numbers as far as ten. 

There were dirty little houses on each side of the 
track. It was raining, and it made the houses look 
dirtier than ever. 

‘‘This is Burton Street,” said Richard, catching 
sight of the name on a sign-board as they went by a 
corner, 

‘*One-five-one,” said Helen. 
numbers on the houses. 
oh, Richard, look!” 

There in the window was a little black boy, not 
quite so big as Richard. He was not looking very 
happy, but when Richard and Helen began waving 
to him, he laughed and waved back. 

The train was moving very slowly just then, so 
they had achance to wave a good many times, Just 
as they had almost passed, Richard saw a red card. 

‘* M-e-a-s-l,” he spelled, and in another instant it 
was out of sight. 

‘* Measles,” said mama; ‘‘ he must be sick.” 

‘‘We know his number and the street he lives 
on,’’ said Richard. ‘* Let’s send him a postal-card.”’ 

Helen thought it would be great fun. 

‘* We'll send him one we bought at Niagara Falls 
now,” said Richard, ‘‘and when we get to Pasadena, 
we can send him some fine ones,” 

Richard wrote it, and the porter promised to mail 
it for him. It said: 


She was reading the 
‘*One-five-three; one-five— 


‘* We are sorry you are sick. 
‘‘HELEN AND RICHARD.” 


When at last they reached California, they were 
so glad to be home, after being east for five long 
months, that for a while they forgot the little colored 
boy. 

Sue rainy day they thought of him, and selected 
two of their prettiest postals,—one of a rose-bush as 
high as a man, and one of a hedge of geraniums, 

‘* What a surprise he will have,”’ said Richard. 

Two weeks later, Richard and Helen had a sur- 
prise. 

‘* Does this belong to you ?” asked the postman one 
morning. 

He had a postal-card addressed this way: ‘' Helen 
and Richard, Pasadena, California.” On the other 
side it read: 





‘* My mezuls are gon 
‘* PAUL JONES WASHINGTON DAVIS." 

The postmaster was a friend of Richard’s father, 
so when the queerly-addressed postal came, he 
guessed to whom it belonged. 

Richard and Paul still keep up this correspondence 
which started in such a funny way. 

PASADENA, CAL. 
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Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate has been found 
exceedingly valuable in ner- 
vous disorders, restoring en- 
ergy. increasing mental and 

ysical endurance, and asa 
general tonic. 

Excellent results have also 
followed its use in the treat- 
ment of headache arising 
from derangement of the di- 
gestive organs or of the ner- 
vous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 
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S! X PER CENT guaranteed investment secured by 
. $2,000,000.00 assets. Over half million dollars 
aga investors during past 12 years. Write for book- 
et. New York Realty Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Pictures 
SEND FIVE CENTS for catalog of Tissot Pictures 
* A complete list of 240 subjects, containing two 
colored pictures, easily detached. The Sunday School 
‘Limes Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
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Press Association, 901 Witherspoon buiid- 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 
s 1 00 One copy, or any number of 

i copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

: @ne free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will wg Rosa 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. ‘I’. French Downie, 21 War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will receive year! or half- 
yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
‘The Sunday School Times Company. 


time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copias of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Boy’s Diary of the Convention 


Juvenile Impressions at Louisville 











Thursday 


E got here to-day. There was my 
father and my mother and me and 
my sister. Sis is twenty-five. At 

the station a whole lot of people said all at 
once, ‘*‘How d’ye do, glad to see you.’’ 
Such hand-shaking I never saw. Every one 
had on a white cap, and their features were 
wreathed in smiles, Sis said that. One 
man that shook with both hands and called 
people ‘thoney’’ looked like Uncle Sam— 
only he wasn’t dressed up in a flag of course 
and wasn’t tall: 

We all went to the armory, where every- 
body that was-a delegate had to pay two 
plunks per. I’m glad I wasn’t a delegate. 


| Then a boy who was a-running errands with 





a white cap on said he’d carry us to the car; 
but he didn’t even try to,—he just went with 
us to show where it was. The people where 
we went took on like as if they were gladder 
to see us than anything. I asked my father 
what relations they were, and he said no re- 
lation, and something about its being a 
southern hospital. But it didn’t look like 
one, it was just like anybody’s house. 

I went to the meetings. Gee, but that 
was a big hall. Every state had a little sign- 
board stuck up with its name on, A big fat 
Indiana lady sat down in a Connecticut seat, 
and an usher said, ‘‘ Lady, you’ll have to 
move back there with your delegation.’’ 
She said, kind of snappy, ‘‘ Well, let’s see 
you move me.’’ And he didn’t, and the 
Connecticut lady that wanted there sat down 
in Florida. 

They didn’t lose any time starting speeches, 
At night some men said how giad they-were 
the convention had come,,and Mr. Maclaren 
(he was the president) said he was mighty 
glad, too, It wasn’t quite so warm yet. 
Then that Mr. Truett from Texas spoke. 
Say, he’s all right. He told why people 
would want to see Jesus, and how to. I 
liked him. If I had been a delegate I think 
I’d have known better what I was supposed 
to do, 

Friday 


It got awful hot since yesterday. Some 
man was reading the paper, and he, said 
to another man that he was reading’ how 
the equator had started slipping and was 
coming up towards Louisville. I guess he 
was fooling. 


The speeches kept a-going. The program 


said there might be a hundred people speak | 
before they got through, so I guess there | 


wasn’t any danger of running short. A lot 
of men sat right up on the platform so as to 
ve ready to keep it up continuous, 

That Mr. Excell leads the music. He’s 
all right. Tie makes you sing in kind of 
echoes, and all that. 
palm-leaf fan. He sings good, too, by him- 
self and with Mr. Gabriel. Everybody claps 
when they sing. 

Mr. Hartshorn and Mr, Lawrance had 
their reports all printed, and then told the 
people how to read them. Everybody got 
up and waved’ their handkerchiefs for Mr. 
Hartshorn and Mr. Lawrance. 

All the men had a big parade. Gee, I 
never knew men went to Sunday-school. 
They don’t at our school, unless they teach 
or something. They had big banners, and 
yells like college fellows. When they got to 
the hall, they said: ‘* What’s the matter with 
Mr. Pearce? He’s all right!’’ Then they 
said a lot of mottoes and Scripture verses. 
I wish a lot of men went to every Sunday- 
school, It wouldn’t be so sissy. 


Saturday 


I guess the equator’s got slipped another 
notch. It’s hot as blazes. The delegates 
and everybody else are all perspiry. 

They talked a whole lot about graded les- 
sons, but I don’t know exactly what they 
are. Nobody said anything against having 
them, but four or five men kept on saying 
they had just ought to be. I couldn’t make 


| out who they were arguing against, but maybe 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the | 


some one on the platform didn’t want them ; 
anyhow, everybody voted to have graded 
lessons. I wonder if our teacher will have 
to learn all over new. 

My father and I took a walk in the park. 
And out there two Sunday-school teachers 





He beats time with a: 





of Louisville and their boys and girls made 
lemonade, and gave every delegate that came 
along a drink of it. Now what do you think 
of that! It must have cost a terrible lot, 
but every delegate felt good, not only be- 
cause of the lemonade, but because some- 
body thought of them that way, and some of 
them a thousand miles from home maybe. 


Sunday 

I went with my father to a church where 
the superintendents were, and Mr, Law- 
rance. He had a kind of choir back of him 
on the platform, only they didn’t sing ; they 
spoke when he called on them. Say, I 
didn’t know there were so many superin- 
tendents. And there were lots of ladies 
there. And Mr. Lawrance said, ‘ Every- 
body who won’t care if the men take off 
their coats, hold up their hands.’ (Because 
it was so hot.) And they all held up their 
hands. And I guess a thousand men, or 
three hundred, anyhow, just took off their 
coats atonce, It was just like a lot of fel- 
lows in the country when they strike a 
swimming-hole. You’d ought to have seen 
the different kinds of suspenders ; there was 
all colors, and the pulley kind, and cross- 
twisters, and double v's, and wide ones, and 
narrow ones, and clean ones. 

They asked all kinds of questions, and 
Mr. Lawrance answered the easy ones, and 
called on other people to answer the hard 
ones. Some man asked why boys didn’t 
keep on going to Sunday-school. Say, I 
wish they’d asked me. ’Cause they sing girl 
songs, and the teacher calls a fellow Bubby, 
and they have just the same thing every 
living Sunday, and they always tell you what 
you can’t do, and never have anything for a 
fellow he wants to do—and, oh, I don’t 
know what all. Iwish Mr. Lawrance would 
have a meeting to answer questions, and let 
a lot of us fellows sit on the platform like a 
choir and tell why fellows get tired of going. 


Monday 


They haven’t used up all the hundred 
speakers yet. It keeps on getting hotter, 
There was one big man they said was a state 
secretary, and I heard him myself say he wore 
twenty-one collars in one day, or changed his 
clothes that many times, I don’t know which. 

I went to the meeting where they voted 
where to go next time they had a conven- 
tion. Mr. Stites (he was the new president) 


told them to vote first, and then to have the | 


speeches asking them to come afterward, 
But one man from Iowa got up and looked 
at Mr. Stites real mad, and said he guessed 
not; no, sir, they was to listen to the 
speeches first, and then to’ vote after. Well, 
that ,was settled. Then a big man asked 


them to come to San Francisco, and.a lot of | 


people yelled ‘* Hi, yi,’? and men waved a 
banner, ard some other men got up and 
spoke, and said they wanted to go to San 
Francisco, too. . 

Then a man from Iowa said it had ought 
to go there. He said it didn’t have all the 
attractions San Francisco had, but it ought 
to go to Iowa anyhow. He said the farmers 
ought to have it. But there wasn’t any 
more speeches for it to go to Iowa. 

Then Mr, Ellzey got up from Louisiana. 
He meant business, he did. He pulled up 


his sleeves ; some one said, ‘‘ Take it off,’? | 
Then he | 


and he did ; he took off his coat. 
rolled up one shirt-sleeve, and he just told 
them seventeen reasons why it ought to go 
to New Orleans. 
little longer, some of the delegates would 
have clean forgot they had made arrange: 
ments for California. Well, the people from 
Alabama jumped up and sang a verse ot that 
Dixie song, while somebody on the platform 
got twisted and played the chorus, but it 
wasn’t any use, and the California people 
waved the big San Francisco banner, and 
everybody voted, and when they counted up 
it was for San Francisco all right. Gee, but 
it was exciting ! 


Tuesday 

Some kind of a fire-engine went by a- 
whizzing to-day, making a noise like a steam 
whistle with a frog in its throat, and some 
man said a thermometer had boiled over 
and set fire to some shavings. 


Anyhow, it 


Say, if he had talked a | 
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was hot enough to boil anything over, [| 
saw that big state secretary again, and he 
was all over polka-dots in red. 

The speeches kept going right on, only 
more so. Sis took so many notes I had to 
chase out after two extra lots of paper. Say, 
I got awful tired waiting for the afternoon 
session to get through. It looked to me 
as though Mr. Hartshorn must have gone 
off and left it running and forgot about it, 
But then I guess he didn’t, though, for he 
was there when it did stop. 

But, say, people just stayed and listened 
all the time. All those people must like 
Sunday-school a whole lot more’n some 
teachers in our school. Why, I’ve seen 
some of our teachers look mad as hops if 
anybody wanted them to stay fifteen minutes 
longer. 

At night everybody was telling how the 
people there at Louisville had done every- 
thing up fine, and Mr. Meddis, he was the 
chairman of the committee, came up on the 
platform, and Mr. Lawrance up and kissed 
him plum on the forehead, He said it was 
the convention’s kiss. 

Well, it stopped about ten o’clock at night, 
Everybody seemed happy for being there, 
You’d just turn around and see somebody 
with a badge on, and you’d say, ‘* Good-by, 
see you in San Francisco,’’ whether you 
knew him or not. Say, I liked that conven- 
tion all right. I want to go again. 


% 


Convention Calendar 


Wisconsin, at Monona Lake, Madi- 

son Sunday-school Assembly . . July 21-31 
Ontario, at Barrie, Summer School, July 22-30 
‘Tennessee, at Monteagle, Summer 

School . ww hee 
Saskatchewan, at Lumsden 

Beach . ; ‘ . July 23 to August 3 
Ontario, at Point Iroquois, Summer 


. July 28-31 


School . ee a . August 2-8 
Pennsylvania, at Pocono Pines, 
Eastern Schoolof Methods. . August 4-14 








Dropped Coffee 
Doctor gains 20 pounds on Postum 


A physician of Wash., D. C., says of 
his coffee experience : 

‘*For years I suffered with periodical 
headaches which grew more frequent 
until they became almost constant. So 
severe were they that sometimes I was 
almost frantic. Iwas sallow,constipated, 
irritable, sleepless; my memory. was 
poor, I trembled and my thoughts were 
often confused. 

‘*My wife, in her wisdom, believed 
coffee was responsible for these ills and 
urged meto drop it. I tried many times 
to do so, but was its slave. 
|_‘* Finally wife bought a package of 
| Postum and persuaded me to try it, but 
| she made it same as ordinary coffee and 
I was disgusted with the taste. (I make 
this emphatic because I fear many others 
| have had the same experience.) She 
| was distressed at her failure and we 
|carefully read the directions, made it 
lright, boiled it full 15 minutes after 

boiling commenced, and with good cream 
and sugar I liked it—it invigorated and 
| seemed to nourish me. 
| ‘* That was about a year ago. Now I 
|have no headaches, am _ not sallow, 
| sleeplessness and irritability are gone, 
| my brain clear and my hand steady. I 
have gained 20 lbs. and feel Iam a new 
| man. 
| ‘*I do not hesitate to give Postum due 
credit. Of course dropping coffee was 
the main thing, but I had dropped it be- 
fore, using chocolate, cocoa and other 
things to no purpose. 

‘*Postum not only seemed to act as 
an invigorant, but as an article of nour- 
rishment, giving me the needed phos- 
phates and albumens. This is no imag- 
inary tale. It can be substantiated by 
my wife and her sister, who both changed 
to Postum and are hearty women of 
about 70. 

‘‘I write this for the information and 
encouragement of others, and with a 
feeling of gratitude to the inventor of 
Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 
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[ sunday Stories and 


Games for Children 





HE father’s hearty co-operation is cf in- 
estimable value in carrying out all 
Sunday diversions that instruct while 

they entertain, and lay the foundation of 
Christian faith and character. The strength 
that comes from unity is nowhere more 
needed than at this point. 

Just as soon as my children could under- 
stand, I began reading to them simple Bible 
stories, with illustrations and questions. 
When I could not secure books with ques- 
tions, I wrote these myself. 

I tried to introduce variety into our Sun- 
day employments by the use of games. 
‘* Bible Authors,’? published by Mc- 
Loughlin Brothers, New York, and founded 
on the same principle as secular authors, 
teaches children in a pleasant and easy way 
the names of the books of the Bible: the 
Major Prophets, the Minor Prophets, the 
books comprising the Pentateuch, the fathers 
in Israel, the Four Gospel writers, 
Pauline Epistles, the Poetical Books, and so 
on. Each division makes a book, and all 
these facts soon become matters of classified 
knowledge. 

‘* A Bible Scroll ’’ (secured from the Home 
Herald Co., Valparaiso, Indiana) containing 
illustrations of all the leading events of Bible 
history, I used not only to familiarize chil- 
dren with these scenes, and to impress them 
on their memories, but to develop their 
powers of observation, As they turned the 
scroll, and picture after picture came in sight, 
they would strive to find something in each 
that I could not, and in the endeavor to prove 
that their eyes were ‘‘ smarter than mama’s,”’ 
every detail was carefully observed, 
such accurate and comprehensive knowledge 
of the whole was acquired, that if the picture 
was covered, and only one insignificant object 
or feature exposed, —such as a small cloud in 
the sky, a bit of color, or bunch of grass,— 
they could name immediately the picture to 
which it belonged. 

At this stage of development we played a 
game of ‘‘ Bible Characters’’ with great 
pleasure and profit. ‘This may be secured 
from William H. Dietz, Chicago, Illinois. 
This game contains much vaiuable informa- 
tion concerning the heroes and heroines of 
Bible history, renders previous knowledge 
available and ready, and awakens new in- 
terest in Bible reading and study. It is not 
impossible for young people to learn in a very 
short while all the facts thus taught. 

Another pleasant recreation was this: 
Father, mother, and every child old enough, 
provided themselves with pencil and paper, 
and beginning with the first letter of the 
alphabet, would try to see which one could 


in a given length of time, write the longest | 


list of Bible names beginning with A, and so | 


on through the alphabet. 
the history of each character written down 
was presupposed, and any player was at 
liberty to challenge proof of it when the count ; 


A knowledge of | 


| and educational to all ages. 
until 





was made. If the one challenged failed to 
furnish such proof the name under discussion 
was erased from his list. This game stimulated 
Bible reading, and fixed the attention when 
others were reading aloud the Word of God. 
The primary motive,—to catch new names, 
and learn new biography, —was not the high- 
est, but led to most desirable results. 
Another diversion was what the children 
called our ‘* Thinking Game.’’ A thinker 
was chosen, and it mattered not what his 
thought centered upon, whether person, place, 
or thing, if contained in the Bible. Each 
player could ask the thinker questions de- 
signed to trace the object of his thought, 
which he must answer with yes or no. Such 
leading questions as, ‘‘Is it in the Old or 
the New Testament?’’ ‘*A person, place, 
or thing?’’ ‘*A man, woman, or child?”’ 
‘* Prophet, priest, or king?’’ ‘* Does it be- 


| long to animal, vegetable, or mineral king- 
the | 


dom ?’’ will soon lead a wide-awake, intelli- 
gent Bible student near the truth. The 
successful guesser becomes next thinker. 
This might well be called a Bible review, for 
children, or rather young folks, learn to trace 
the events of Bible history in chronological 
order from Genesis to Revelation, in the at- 











tempt to find what occupies the mind of the | 


thinker. It is adaptable to all capacities, 


and is equally enjoyed by the children of the | 
house, the middle-aged parent, the transient | 


guest, and the gray-haired grandsire. 

A good game of Bible letters may be made 
at home from pasteboard, old visiting-cards, 
or stiff writing-paper, and is both attractive 


rial used into inch squares, and plainly write 


| on each of them one of the letters of the 


alphabet in capitals. Let many more of 
such letters, as A, S, and Z than of those 
rarely used, like I, K, and Y, 


Cut the mate- | 


be made, | 


Place all the letters on a table, letter side | 
down, and then let the leader turn over one | 


to see who can first call out the name of a 
character beginning with that letter. ‘To the 
player who responds most quickly is given 
the letter, which he lays aside, the winner of 
the game being the one who has secured the 


| largest number of letters when all are ex- 
Observe that the number of play- | 


hausted. 


ers is limited only by the capacity of the | 


table. Sometimes we make of this a Bible 
geography game. It is just as easily adapted 
to the places, rivers, mountains, and seas of 
the Bible as to the people. 

When our children become tired of read- 
ing, games, pictures, and singing on Sunday 
afternoons, we find it profitable to take them 
for a stroll in the woods. When they go 
into ecstasies over the wild-flowers and song- 
birds of the forest, how easy to lead them 
from ‘‘nature up to nature’s God’? by re- 
minding them of the goodness of their 
Heavenly Father in providing so many beau- 


tiful things for their happiness. —A/rs. /. 2. | 


Dowdell, Lafayette, Alabama, 





| Your Views on Boarding-Schools 





WENTY-ONE percent of the readers of 
T The Sunday School Times have some- 
thing to do with influencing boys or 
girls in the choice of school and college. 
This deduction is made from a large number 
of replies received from a question blank 
recently sent to about five thousand sub- 
scribers. 

As a profitable continuation of the discus- 
sion of boarding-schools that appeared in the 
issues of June 6 and July 4, 1908, therefore, 
the Editor will be glad to have an expres- 
sion of opinion, frém all readers of the Times 
who have had experience in this field, on the 
following questions : 


1. Is is well to send boys and girls away from 
home to a boarding-school ? 

2. What type of boy or girl can be helped 
most by the training received in a good board- 
ing-school ? 

3. Does the military academy offer a desir- 
able training for the boy of to-day ? 

4 Should boys and girls be sent to a school 
where their companionships will be similar to 
those in the home neighborhood, or should the 
effort be made to secure a different type of 
companions ? 


| a right solution of the school problem, 





| throw light on this subject, 
| help others by writing to the Editor. 


5. Is it well to choose a school in a section 


of the country where new views of our national | 


and neighborhood life would be secured, or 
had the school better be in the home section ? 
6. What good results have you especially 


noted in the life of any boy or girl who you | 


know has attended a boarding school ? 

7. What are some of the chief qualities that 
you would look for in a boarding-school for 
the training of the boy or girl in whom you 
are most interested ? 

8. Is there a type of boy or girl whom it is 
not well to send to boarding-school ? 


All readers who have had practical ex- 
perience with any of the questions here 
asked, or who have seen actual results that 
are invited to 
Any 
of the questions may be selected for answer ; 
it is not necessary for each writer to answer 
them all. The letters should be brief, —of 
from one hundred to five hundred words. 
The Editor is sure that the readers of the 
| Times can help many a perplexed parent to 
and 
opes to give early publication to the most 
helpful responses that are received. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
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Summertime 
Reading 





A 
Hero 
of the 

Labrador 











The public press has recently 
contained despatches telling 
of the painful experience of 
Wilfred T. Grenfell, the Lab- 
rador medical missionary. 
To care for a sick boy he 
started on a sixty-mile jour- 
ney by dog-sledge, and when 
some distance from shore 
broke through the ice. He 


spent all night on an ice-floe, after killing three 
dogs to get their skins for protection against the 


extreme cold. 


Other experiences of this intrepid missionary 
to the Labrador coast are described in his book 


entitled ‘‘ Off the Rocks.” 


It contains 248 pages 


and eleven half-tone illustrations of Labrador scenes. 
Dr. Grenfell’s own stories of the people and incidents 


in his work make inspiring reading. 





Short 
Stories of 
Scotch 
Characters 











man nature he knew 


last book of short stories, ‘‘ St. Jude’s,’ 
just at the time of his death in this country. 


$1.00. 


All the reading world 
learned to love many of the 
Scotch characters given to 
them by the late Dr. John 
Watson (lan Maclaren). 
Humor, pathos, stern con- 
victions of duty, contentious- 
ness and theological quib- 
bling all play in and about 
his pages, picturing the hu- 
best with rare fidelity. His 
’ was In press 
One 


of his last letters selected the title for the book. 
The scenes are laid first in Drumtochty, then 


in Glasgow. 


John C 


Carmichael, 


the minister, ap- 


pears in each sketch, and about him are seen his 
parishioners, with their characteristics finely pic- 


tured, $1.25. 





Life 
Pictures 
from the 
New 
England 
Hills 











To think of “ Fishin’ Jimmy” 
and of “Story-Tell Lib”’ is 
to bring a glow of pleasant 
remembrance to any one 
who has had the privilege of 
reading these books. Mrs. 
Annie Trumbull Slosson’s 
more recent book is a series 
of character sketches, mainly 
of White Mountain folk. 
But these pen pictures are 
of simple lives,—plain, un- 
pretentious people. She 


has named her book “Simples from the Master’s 


Garden,” 


the word “simples ”’ 


being an old Eng- 


lish term for garden herbs of humble association 


which contain medicinal properties. 
gift-book ‘style, 
cover and bordered text-pages, 


beautifully made, in 


TIMES COMPANY, 


The 
with 
$1.00. 


book is 
artistic 


1031 Walnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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THE BUTCHER 
7 SPOTLESS 





This is the Butcher of Spotless Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings. “Phat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
nis shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 














32 yt wm OWE of the new hymn book 


HYMNS 
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Better Than Gold 
Food that Rebuilds Body and Brain 


‘‘T owe a debt of gratitude to Grape- 
Nuts,” 
‘and I am glad of this opportunity to 
pay a little interest on it, although the 
debt itself I can never hope to remove. 

‘‘A few years ago I broke down from 
overwork and improper food. I was 
then in a preparatory school and my 
fondest wish was to enter college the 
following year. 

‘*But about the middle of the term 
my health failed, and my brain refused 
to grapple withthe subjects presented to 
it. Finally, my eyesight giving way, I 
was taken from the school, and sent to 
my grandmother's in the country with 
orders not to open a book while I was 
there. 

‘‘The dear old lady tried every way 
to console and nurse me back to health, 
but it looked like failure until the day 
she brought back from town a box, which, 
had its contents been pure gold, would 
have been of less value to me than the 
little golden-brown granules which it 
actually contained. 

‘*] did not care about being experi- 
mented on at first, but that was before 


I had tasted Grape-Nuts with Grand- | 


ma's rich Jersey cream. 

‘‘Oh, it was too good to stop eating. 
And I never have stopped, for I still 
have Grape-Nuts for breakfast. 

‘*In the course of a few weeks I was 
back at school again, my health so en- 
tirely restored that I was almost a new 
girl. 

‘‘Tam now in my junior year at col- 
lege, president of my class, and expect 
to take an A. M. degree next year. My 
good health has continued and my eyes, 
having been strengthened by the gener- 
al build-up of my whole body, enable 
me to study all I wish.” ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. Read 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
One appears from time to time. They 


Battle 
‘“The Road to 


are genuine, true, and full of human | in the world for those who can have it, and | 


interest. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, August 9. Why and How to 
be Healthy (1 Cor. 6: 19, 20). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Our bodies. are sacred (Lev. 19: 
27, 28). 

TUES.—They should be kept pure (1 Cor. 
6 : 12, 13). 

WED.—Temples of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. 
@ : 36, 87). 

THURS.—Cheerfulness and health (Prov. 
17 : 20-22). 

Fr1.—A triumphant life (1 John 5 : 4, 5). 

Sat.—A good conscience (1 John 3 : 20,22). 











Give Old Testament injunctions concerning 
the body. 


What are some of Paul's admonitions about 
the body ? 


Name several requisites of good health, 


OOD health is a duty. This is the rule, 
There are exceptions. All of us know 
invalids who have sought diligently 

for health and have not found it, whose 
mission it seems is to suffer and endure. 
But with most people health is a duty. It 
is their own fault that they are not healthy, 
and it is a fault for which they deserve all 
the punishment they get, and more. 

If health is a duty, of course we can be 
healthy, for all of us can do our duty. Even 
if we start off with a handicap, we can suc- 
ceed. Many a frail and invalid child has 
grown up to be-a vigorous, robust man. 





writes a W. Va. young lady, | 


The fact that we are weak and sickly should 
be of itself a spur to drive us on through all 
the effort and exercise necessary to attain 
health and strength. 


% 


The first essential thing is to recognize 
that our bodies are not our own, but God’s, 
and that they are to be made and kept fit to 
be the abode of the Holy Spirit. Whatever 
habits weaken and defile are, therefore, un- 
lawful. We have no right to pollute the 
| temple of God, 


Union, and Special Meetings. | 
New York or Chicago 


The second thing to remember is that a 
great many of our ailments are petty, and 
some of them imaginary, and others, which 
are real enough, the result of worry and fear. 





Let the mind be at peace, and the body will | 


be at rest. Between body and ‘soul there is 


the relationship of tenant and dwelling. A | 


bright, cheerful the 
peace | 
let us re- 


Let us look 


tenant will clear up 
house and radiate good cheer and 
through it. If we do feel badly, 
fuse to dwell on our feelings. 


for some unselfish work to do, and while the | 


pain may still be there, it will be less painful, 
and the engrossment of the soul in love may 
drive it altogether away. 


The third thing is exercise. ‘*The blood | 
can be made to flow,’’ said Professor Blackie, 
‘*and the muscles to play freely, only by ex- 
ercise ; and if that exercise is not taken, na- 
ture will not be mocked. Every young | 


| 


| 


student ought to make a sacred resolution to | 


move about in the open air at least two hours | Scofield Bible Correspondence School, 


| 940, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


every day.’’ Professor Blackie was no 
friend of sitting down. He thought we 
could read or study as well walking up and 
down as sitting. ‘*Sitting,’’ he said, ‘‘is a 
slovenly habit, and ought not to be indulged. 
But when a man does sit, let him at all events 
sit erect, with his back to the light, and a 
full, free projection of the breast.’?’ Many 
of us have to.be om-our feet quite enough, 
and are entitled to sitdown. Let us try to 
make our walking and standing our exercise, 
if we cannot play in the open air, and then 
use the open-air time going to and from our 
work, for deep breathing. 

The fourth thing is sleep. The windows 
should be open, so that we sleep in the open 
air, and we should have between six and 
eight hours of it. 


The fifth thing is proper food, carefully 
masticated. The famous Abernethy was wont 
to say that the two great killing powers in 
the world are stuff and fret. And proper 
food is simple food, with plenty of fruit in- 
stead of plenty of meat. 


The sixth thing is water, inside and out. | 
A cold bath each morning is the best tonic | 


dirt is always the best friend of disease, 


(Lesson for Aug. 9) JULY 25, 1908 


For Jellies and Preserves 


On the proper sealing of your jellies and preserves depends 


their ‘‘keeping.’’ 


Metal and glass caps too often leak; 


tying 


with paper is next to useless; old lids are often insecure. 
Simply pour Pure Refined Paraffine over the tops of your 
jellies, or dip the closed end of the jar (after cooling) in melted 


PURE 


REFINED oe OM 
fh 


and you will have sealed them. perfectly. 
pervious to acids, water, mold and moisture. 


no taste or odor and is perfectly harmless. 


It’s im- 
Has 


Pure Refined Paraffine is used for washing, starch- 
ing and ironing and numerous other household pur- 
Comes in single cakes with full directions 


inside. Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 














Hunyadi J The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 
FOR GENTLE QUICK SPEEDY 
ACTION RELIEF CURE 
GONSTIPATION trey tate class upon arising 
9 This signature ' 
ALLEN S FOOT-EASE FRE : a 
ACertain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. Address, len a 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. on every box- Le Roy, ue 





CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Office and Works BASZANGS, MASS. 
HAsi 
ASTINGS Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
































PULPITS Platform Chairs, Sunday School Seats, 
§ Collection Plates, Church Pews, Schoel 
Desks, Opera C 
Ask for Catalog by number only 
Oo C 124Chareh F’rait’re 


B 124 Bank Furnitare| Office Desks D 124 
E. B. STAFFORD MFG. C8., 


"INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 

0.21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


crocs BBE Sic 
Chime a Specialy 


Peal McSuane Be Founsar Co., Battimoge, M o.,U 


Bible Study Book Free 


A complete Synopsis of Bible Study of great value to 
all students of the Word. Send postal-card request to 
Room 





























GRAbuATE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. 


Burton, Christian ana Oskaloosa, lowa. 








THE WELLINGTON HOTEL 


Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


a one ie [ hs. 





Remodeled at a cost of $150,000. Hot and cold run- 
ning water and long distance phones in all rooms. 200 
rooms. 100 with bath. Single or en suite. Rates, 
$1.00 and upwards. One of the most unique dining 
rooms in the « pont he Pad famous Indian café. Noted 


for service and cuisi 


McCLINTOCK & ‘BAYFIELD, Proprietors 





Teacher-T raining 
With the Master-Teacher 
By C. S. Beardslee, D.D. 


Price, 50 cents, net. 


Tue Sunpay ScuHoot Tres Company 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 














‘| MADE 412558 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM, 


AGENTS| 


are coining money. 
Claude H. Rogers ve 
500 every week. 









can do it. Send pen 
| address today and let 
us PROVE IT. Experi- 
H]) ence unnecessary. We 
| show you how to make 
$3 to 310 a day. OUT- 
}| FIT F to workers. 
jay| THOMAS MFG. CO. 
| 414 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 











“A Single Dose Relieves” 


DISTRESS 
AFTER EATING 


A boon for Dyspeptics and suf- 
ferers from Weak or Sensitive 
Stomachs. Corrects Acidity, 
Heartburn, Waterbrash. | 
50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail. | 


» THE TARRANT CoO. | 
44 Hudson St., New York | 





\ | “Tastes Like Soda Water.’ 
64th Successful Year. 


| vacation season ! 





Keep in touch w ith those ¢ grow n- 
up students of yours during the 
Let them know 
that you are remembering them 
every Sunday in the Sunday-school 


| hour. 


One good way to do it is to 


|send each one a copy of The Sun- 
day 


School Times during the sum- 
mer. 


Five or more ¢o a, aa- 


oc 


Can you spend a dollar or two 
on your class work to better ad- 
vantage ? 

The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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